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The Tlodern Hotel Exclusively for Women. 


OMESTEAD COURT. 


To be Erected Corner Warren Ave. and — 


Clarendon St., Boston, [lass. 


| 


This spacious building is eight stories high and 
contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is pleasantly 
situated and accessible. 

It provides a modern home free from the o ze 
tionable features of the present mode. It o 
the best accommodations at a moderate cost. With- 
in its congenial atmosphere, professional and busi- 
ness women will enjoy all the comforts and _ luxu- 
ries of first-class construction and equipment. 

The welcome which the enterprise is receiving 
guarantees its financial success and large dividends 
will be paid to the shareholders. Women are es- 
pecially invited to take shares in this building, 
which are being sold now at $10 each, thereby se- 
curing the benefits of ownership and management 
as well as occupancy. This opportunity will close 
with the awarding of thecontracts for construction, 
as the shares will advance in price during the pro- 
gress of the work. Kindly send your order for 
shares to the Trustees at once. Prospectus mailed 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

ADDRESS 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
TRUSTEES: 


Howard D. Van Norden. Benj. F. Moore. 
Edwin C. Merrill. | 


‘People of the best taste every- 
where read the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE.” 


— Courier, Boston, Mass. 


Mention this magazine and send 
50 cts. for three months’ trial 
subscription. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 25 
West Thirty-Third Street, New 
York City. 


aa July number pow now ready) contains “THE 
HUNDRED BEst NOVELS” and an exquisite 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE after 
REMBRANDT. 


Miss Helen /1\. Winslow 
Will Lecture on 


Women and Newspapers ; 

Literary Boston of Today ; 

What the Club Should Mean; 

New England Country Life, with dialect readings 
from Rowland Robinson, ‘‘ David Harum”’ 
and original verses. 

Address— 
104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


_ Qn the morning of the last day of the Council at Phila- 
delphia Miss Anna Maxwell Jones offered a resolution which 
was carried unanimously, that the G. F. W. C. hold a meeting 
in 1900 at Paris. Mrs. Lowe appointed the same committee 
that is to attend to the exhibit of which Mrs. Helmuth of 
New York is chairman. Miss Jones was afterwards added to 
the committee at Mrs. Helmuth’s request. A circular con- 
cerning the proposed meeting in Paris will soon be presented, 
and there is no doubt that the affair will be a grand success. 
American women will have reason to be proud of their repre- 
sentatives in the club movement, and it is hoped that club wo- 
men everywhere will give Mrs. Helmuth and her committee all 
possible support. 


Will somebody who knows send The Club Woman a short 
account of the plan and scope of District Federations, such as 
are doing excellent work in Wisconsin, for instance? A cor- 
respondent asks the question—and the answer would interest 
all readers of The Club Woman—‘‘Are they strictly a part of the 
State Federation and so made up of federated clubs,—or are 
they of both federated and unfederated clubs?” 
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‘*THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’ 


great deal is said of the wonderful advancement of 
A women in the industrial world within the past decade, 

and every new avenue of labor that is opened to us is 

hailed with acclamations of joy. Women have en- 
tered every possible field from the college president’s 
chair down to that of the barber (there are lady tonsorial artists 
even in Boston). We have captured seats in every profession 
and every calling, and there is no longer astonishment at any- 
thing we may lay our hands to as a means of employment. 
From all classes of men, as a rule, we have received help and 
encouragement along all these lines. But is it not to be ex- 
pected that when a great corporation comes out and flatly dis- 
criminates against women as employes there should be serious 
notice taken of it? 


This of course refers to the action of the great and power- 
ful Northwestern Railroad in discharging all women employes 
from their offices, not from incompetency nor from any other 
reason but because they are women. In ticket, express, tele- 
graph and telephone offices, and everywhere as stenographers 
and typewriters, there were hundreds of women employed pre- 
vious to last winter by this extensive railway system. There 
had never been any complaint that all these did not perform 
promptly and well all the duties required of them; but they were 
women. And they competed with Man. Somebody awoke to 
this fact one morning and was overwhelmed with terror lest the 
day had arrived when Woman should drive Man from his do- 
minion. Then word was passed along the line and every woman 
was discharged—because they were women. * 


Has not the time arrived when this great for Federa- 
ml 


tion may show such corporations the worth of organizations 
for women? Shall we not prove it by standing firmly for our 
sex and throwing the weight of this splendid body for the in- 
dustrial advancement of women everywhere,—not only in a 
general way but in specific instances? For instance, in the very 
practical way that shall touch the business world at its most 
vulnerable point? 


There are two parallel roads running between Chicago and. 
Milwaukee: the Nerthwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. These roads make the same time, charge the same 
fare and are in all ways equal in service. 


The Denver Woman’s Club, always in the van where justice 
and right are concerned, took action on this some months ago. 
Other clubs have discussed the matter and passed resolutions 
condemning the action of the road which discharges its women 
workers. But here is a very practical remedy at hand. The 
patronage of club women has come to be a matter of impor- 
tance to the business world, and every individual of us has a 
vote— or better than a vote—in this matter. 


It would seem that common courtesy requires that we 
stand by the route which is loyal to the interests of women. 
And besides, a vital principle is involved in this ostensibly 
small matter of our choice of routes to Milwaukee. Let us not 


forget it. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION. 


THE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, as President 
of the General Federation, has appointed her 
committee of fifteen for reorganization as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Horace Brock, state president 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Miss Margaret J. 
Evans, state president of Minnesota; Mrs. N. 
M. Lauder, state president of North Dakota; 
Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, state president of 
Georgia; Mrs. Frederick Hanger, state presi- 
dent of Arkansas; Mrs. Emma Van Vechten, ex-president of 
Iowa; Mrs. Lucia Blount, chairman of correspondence, District 
of Columbia; Mrs. C. A. Eldridge, chairman of correspondence, 
Colorado; Mrs. Edward Rotan, chairman of correspondence, 
Texas; Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of Cantabrigia Club of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Penoyer L. Sherman, president of Chica- 
go Woman’s Club, Illinois; Mrs. Dimies T. S. Dennison, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, New York; Mrs. Charles S. Howland, club 
president, Delaware: Mrs. J. S. Tarkington, club president In- 
diana; and Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, President G. F. W. C. 

This excellent committee has been drawn from all classes, 
comprising club presidents, state chairmen of correspondence, 
club presidents and the laity; it also covers all sections of the 


country, New England, the Middle States, the south, south-. 


west, northwest and the middle west, and may confidently be 
expected to represent the feelings with regard to reorganization 
of the G. F. W. C. of the entire country. It seems to us no bet- 
ter list could have been made up. 


Club editors everywhere will please copy the above. 


All news of the G. F. W. C. appearing first in The Club 
Woman as “official” are free to other publications everywhere, 
a exempt from the rules that apply to our copyrighted ar- 
ticles. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


_ The Educational Committee have sent out the following 
circular, which is prefaced by Mrs. Lowe’s article on Educa- 
tional Work by the G. F. W. C., whiettwas published in The 
Club Woman of February and March of this year. 

The work done in the different states may be thus sum- 
marized: The clubs or Federations have 

1. Visited schools systematically and sympathetically; 
studied school laws and conditions, and aided in preventing 
truancy. 

2. Co-operated with local, state and national Educational 
Associations. 

3. United the home and school by means of Mothers’ 
Clubs, Child Study Circles, educational lectures, and by social 
intercourse. 

4. Maintained vacation schools and secured opportunities 
for field study. 

5. Served as members of school boards and of school 
committees, and as county and state superintendents of schools. 

6. Maintained free kindergartens and secured their adop- 
tion into the public school system. 

7. Secured the introduction of manual training and of in- 
struction in domestic science into the schools; have paid for 
special instruction on Saturdays; opened their own homes to 
sewing and cooking classes, and equipped model kitchens. 

8. Provided for reading rooms, play rooms and public 
play grounds. 

9. Improved the sanitary conditions of schoolhouses and 
grounds. 

10. Cultivated the aesthetic sense by the artistic decora- 
tion of school-rooms, by gifts of pictures and casts, by instruc- 
tion in out-door art and by prizes for flower culture. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


All clubs are urged to place upon their programs for in- 
vestigation and study the topics suggested by the preceding 
summary and to join, as local conditions permit or require, 
in these various lines of educational work. 

Special emphasis may well be laid upon:— 

1. Careful study of educational principles and persistent 
effort in applying them; consideration of the changes needed 


to adjust the work of the schools to the demands of sociology, 
psychology and industrialism; inquiry concerning the present 
amount of educational and penal tax, and the desirability of 
making education formative rather than restrictive or prevent- 
ive; investigation into the causes of unsanitary conditions, of 
dullness of pupils, of lack of self-activity or of over-pressure. 

2. Manual training and the study of domestic science:— 

(a). For their direct educational value in the develop- 
ment of the brain through the training of the special senses 
and in the effect of muscular and motor training upon the 
mental and moral life. 

(b). As a means of retaining pupils, especially boys, in 
the schools, and removing that repugnance or indifference to 


.study which is the source of much of the absenteeism. 


(c). For the influence upon character in showing the real 
dignity of labor, and the delight of labor in its homely phases. 

3. Vacation schools. With the close of the school year 
begins a period of danger to the morals and health of the chil- 
dren of many localities. They are left without playthings or 
legitimate amusements, and are left for weeks exposed to the 
temptations of the streets. It has been said that vacations are 
the devil’s seed-time. Whenever the vacation schools have 
been introduced, the immediate result has been to lessen the 
per cent. of juvenile crime. The importance of these vacation 
schools and also of evening schools and parental schools during 
the year cannot be over-estimated. 

4. Public free kindergartens. They secure two or three 
years of the most important formative years in the child’s life 
for educational purposes; they thus lengthen the school life, 
which now for the average child in the United States is only 
four and three-fourths years; they give to the child’s develop- 
ment from the first the creative impulse and the right intellec- 
tual and moral trend. 

5. Mothers’ Clubs, Parents and Teachers’ Unions, and all 
means for uniting the home and the school. 

6. The improvement and enrichment of the four lower 
grades of all schools, where eighty per cent. of all the pupils 
in the school now finish their school education. Clubs can do 
no more important work in a community than to endeavor to 
secure for these grades good facilities and teachers of broad 
culture, noble character, thorough education and professional 
training. 

7. The necessity for securing by requests to superintend- 
ents and educators, by discussion and investigation of methods 
and by every means possible, systematic instruction and train- 
ing in morality in all the grades of the public schools. 

State Federations and individual clubs are asked to appoint 
committees to co-operate with the Committee of the General 
Federation in carrying out these suggestions, and in initiating 
and reporting other lines of educational work. 

Margaret J. Evans, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Mrs. Henry W. Blair, Manchester, N. H. 

Miss S. C. Parrish, Lynchburg, Va. 

Mrs. Galusha Parsons, Tacoma, Wash. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, 62 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Maude Summers, 661 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mrs. W. J. Milner of Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of Correspondence for the state of Alabama. 


The Milwaukee Biennial will differ from the previous ones 
in the absence of set papers and lectures and the substitution 
therefor of bright, terse discussions of live topics. Many wo- 
men with short, sparkling speeches are planned for, rather 
than long papers from few, and it is expected that there will 
be at each meeting some delightful surprises from impromptu 
speakers not on the printed program. Mrs. Buchwalter and her 
committee are doing herve possible to make the fifth Bi- 
ennial the fine successor to those we have had. 


Mrs. Lowe did not attend the Quinquennial at London, as 
she expected to do, on account of the serious illness of her hus- 
band, Col. William B. Lowe of Atlanta. They will sail to- 
gether, however, on the roth of this month for Europe, and will 
remain abroad until about the first of October. Col. Lowe will 
consult a physician in Paris, and they will both spend a good 
deal of time there. Doubtless Mrs. Lowe will do something to 
advance the interests of the General Federation for the Exposi- 
tion, and meanwhile this is the best season of the year for her 
to be spared from her presidential duties in this country. We 
wish her “Bon voyage.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE IOWA BIENNIAL. 


HE Third Biennial of the Iowa Federation of Wo- 
men and Women’s Clubs was held by invitation of 
the Burlington Federation at that city, May 3d, 4th 
and 5th, in the First Presbyterian Church. 

Tuesday, May 2, 1899, in the parlors of the Delano 
Hotel, an Informal Council of Workers was held, to which 
the delegates to the Biennial were invited. A large number 
had gathered, and after many cordial greetings, the president, 
Mrs. Van Vechten, called the meeting to order, and after a 
few words of cordial greeting introduced the speakers in the 
following order: Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck, of Davenport, who 
spoke on University Extension, as follows: 


University Extension has had in England twenty-six years 
of existence. Philadelphia, which is to a considerable extent 
the home and head centre of the movement in the United 
States, has had nine years. Davenport has ten years of regular 
work to her credit and another could be added by an elastic 
construction. 

When a self-constituted committee of three members in 
1889 arranged with Prof. Melville B. Anderson, of the Iowa 
State University, to give a course of ten class-room lectures 
on the “Great English Poets,” not one had ever heard of 
University Extension or other effort comparable thereto. 

It is fair to say, also, that, in all probability, the City of 
Brotherly Love had never heard of the Davenport enterprise, 
when one year later the movement was inaugurated there, 
though very likely the projectors were familiar with the cor- 
responding venture in England. 

It is, therefore, with no small pride that the original pro- 
moters in Davenport look upon the undertaking in the light 
of a discovery, or creation of their own. 

After the first year, two courses have been regularly sup- 
plied, with the exception of one, when three were given. These 
courses have covered a wide range of subjects, viz.: Astron- 
omy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Psychology, History, So- 
ciology and Literature. 

The best evidence of continued interest which I can give 
is that the same persons who composed the audiences in the 
beginning are found in the seats now, and a number of the 
early faithful workers for the cause are still actively interested. 

From a financial standpoint the project has been successful 
also. From the first it has been self-sustaining, and a snug 
little sum in bank insures it against reverses for the future. 

That the University Extension movement has met with 
some ill-considered opposition, and has not met with greater 
success generally in this country, are both matters for surprise. 
[t is now established in only twelve states, though it is roughly 
estimated that those attending the lectures the past year in the 
different centres number 500,000. 

Still it is encouraging to note that according to the testi- 
mony of Rev. Shaw, a noted Extension lecturer of England, 
more has been accomplished in widening the field of activity 
in the nine years of its existence in the United States than in 
England’s twenty-six years, the quality of the work, too, com- 
paring favorably with that of Oxford, Cambridge and Vic- 
toria on the other side of the water. 

From this date it is safe to conclude that the pioneer 
work has been done; that the movement has passed beyond 
the experimental stage and is now fairly established as one 
of the permanent educational features of the country. 

Now as to its benefits. It is difficult to summarize the 
results within limited space, if, indeed, it could be done at all, 
for, like the benefits of higher education and the best work 
done in study clubs, they belong to the domain of culture, which 
1s somewhat intangible and incommunicable. 

The points which*I shall give are set down after a con- 
ference with one of the three members of the committee that 
instituted the movement in Davenport, and may be considered 
as having been demonstrated. 

University Extension is the best method yet devised for 
extending the benefits of higher education, call it civilization 
if you will, of the few to the many. It appeals to no special or 
favored class, and calls for no considerable outlay of either 
time or money. It is in fact a new branch of popular education, 
which should especially commend itself to Americans. 

Ninety-four per cent. of the children of the public schools 
receive no systematic training after the age of fourteen. During 
the school period they have acquired little more than a mastery 
over the symbols upon which education depends. Out of the 


number who do not go on it is fair to suppose that there are 
many who could be greatly benefited by supplementing the 
early meager attainments, and the later knowledge, obtained 
in the school of experience, which is always fragmentary and 
unrelated, with the fairly systematic work of University Ex- 
tension. From the ranks of the naturally clever but half edu- 
cated, the periennial crop of cranks and faddists that infest 
society is recruited, providing the truth of the maxim that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Perhaps no attendants upon the Extension courses in 
Davenport have enjoyed the lectures more than those who have 
received degrees from colleges, and none have derived more 
practical benefit than the teachers, who have been among the 
most earnest and faithful listeners and workers from the be- 
ginning. 

In fact, University Extension offers to teachers an 
opportunity to keep themselves under the instruction of the 
best ‘talent of the colleges, which could in no other way be 
obtained, and in any city where University Extension is regu- 
larly sustained, it may be reasonable to expect that the 
standard of instruction in the schools will be materially ad- 
vanced. 

As among the less specific benefits may be noted the culti- 
vation of a taste for the less sensational and more truly thouglhit- 
ful and scholarly form of public speaking. This style, both 
elevating and refining, must in time have its influence on all 
platform efforts, even the pulpit. For, once a people are habitu- 
ated to the quiet and well-reasoned speech of the lecture plat- 
form, they will demand it on all occasions. 

Of greater importance than all others it may be claimed 
the benefit which the movement affords and emphasizes is that 
of making serious instruction the primary function of the lec- 
ture, it being one of the fundamental principles of the idea «hat 
a number of lectures (usually six) shall be given upon one sub- 
ject, cr closely related subject. The very fact that the lectures 
are continued week upon week makes the instruction feature 
of the theme possible. Only by continuous lectures can a 
high standard of scholarly treatment be maintained. 

The single lecture must necessarily drift into generalities, 


‘or humor, or extravagances, or excessive condensation, and, 


therefore, becomes tonic rather than nutritive. 

Another of the noteworthy benefits of the device is that 
it creates or fosters a taste for the best reading and gives a 
training in the use of books. 

Of what use are our great public libraries unless the patrons 
know how to make good use of them. 

The practice which the best equipped universities follow 
of sending out a well-selected travelling library with each 
lecturer enhances the value of the work, for it affords oppor- 
tunity for reading upon the topic at the time when interest is 
greatest and consequently of greatest benefit. 

The impulse to reading along valuable lines thus begun 
will in many instances abide a lifetime. Possibly, by the way 
of inspiration on this particular point the most valuable of 
all was the Greek course given two years ago. 

It introduced to many for the first time the beauties of 
Greek literature, except for which they might have remained 
strangers all their lives. 

Another of the great benefits offered by the Extension 
movement is that of continuing the education through life under 
the guidance of trained teachers. No other system has at- 
tempted anything comparable to it. 

It is a notable fact that the majority of those who have 
availed themselves of the privilege in Davenport have been 
persons of mature minds. Indeed, one of the most gratifying 
results is that so many business and professional men have 
been constant in attendance. In this way their interest in the 
field of knowledge which makes for culture is kept active. This 
channel not only gives an enlargement of knowledge, but it 
insures an enlargement of the social sympathies also. The 
general trend, as in all higher education, is ethical. 

Among the less specific benefits may be mentioned that 
of the opportunity given for personal acquaintance with the 
leading men in educational fields. To some extent such benefits 
as may be claimed for a residence in a college town can be 
secured by bringing the best of the colleges into our own 
towns. 
The University of the past, shut in by sombre walls in 
some specially consecrated spot, was exclusive, its high priests 
were inaccessible to the public. The old traditions are all 
obliterated by this new movement, and the higher training 
and broader culture of the University is now carried in a truly 
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missionary spirit to the people by men whom we find upon 
acquaintance to be very much as other good men are. 

Then the work becomes retroactive, for the broader out- 
look and richer experience gained by contact with the public 
are carried back and disseminated through the class room of 
the college. 


Mrs. Peck was followed by Miss Ida W. Mansfield, of 
Burlington, on City Federations. She said: 

I once heard Jane Addams say, in answer to a remark in 
regard to how much the neighbors of Hull House must be 
benefited, that it was she herself who had gained the greatest 
benefit. A gentleman, well acquainted with the world’s workers, 
both here and abroad, tells me that all feel just as Jane Addams 
expressed herself. 

Nature and all history teach us that whatsoever we sow, 
that shall we surely reap. Have you given the best that there 
was in you? Then you yourself are the greatest gainer. Have 
you given nothing? You yourself are the greatest loser. 

In Iowa there are six City Federations, three of which are 
in the State Federation. The one in Cedar Rapids was organized 
in ’94 with the object of establishing a free Public Library. 
Since its completion they are creating a sentiment for kinder- 
garten in the public schools. Meanwhile, they hold regular 
monthly program meetings, and are raising money with the 
ultimate aim of building a club house. The one in Marshall- 
town organized upon the return of the delegates from the 
Dubuque Convention, enthused with the idea of City Federa- 
tions. They, too, succeeded in establishing a free Public Li- 
brary, and are this year conducting an industrial school in con- 
nection with the Associated Charities. The one in Burlington 
organized in January of ’96. There was a free Public Library 
and a building under way that has far exceeded our highest 
expectations; kindergartens are an established fact in our pub- 
lic schools; our City Union of King’s Daughters conducts an 
Industrial school; our object is best set forth in the constitution, 
which reads : 

“Preamble. 

“Believing that the more intimate knowledge of one an- 
other’s work will result in larger mutual sympathy and greater 
unity of thought, and therefore in more effective action, the fol- 
lowing Burlington clubs hereby unite in a Federation and adopt 


the following constitution: 


ARTICLE I. 


“Its object is to bring into communication the various clubs 
of Burlington as a means of prosecuting any work of common 
interest, but no club entering the Federation shall, thereby, 
lose its independence in aim or method, or be committed to 
any principle or method of any other club.” 

The constitution also requires that we hold an annual 
public program meeting, of which we have held four very 
successiul ones. In August of the same year we were asked 
to take ‘one day of the Semi-Centennial celebration week, to be 
known as Woman’s Day. Inthe few remaining weeks, in addition 
to arranging for Woman’s Day, we raised nearly eight hun- 
dred dollars, most of which went to the Coliseum fund. In 
the winter one hundred and seventy-five club women commemo- 
rated the undertaking with a banquet, where many toasts were 
cleverly responded to. During the following summer we did 
the hardest thing ever undertaken by the Federation. At the 
Main street entranceto our much-prized Crapo Park was a saloon. 
There rests upon the ground now a permanent injunction 
against its ever being used for that purpose again. During 
the past year and a half we have held monthly program meet- 
ings, and the energy of the Federation has been devoted to 
preparing for the third Biennial Convention of the State Fed- 
eration. 

A gentleman—a graduate of Yale, afterwards of a Ge~man 
university and a traveler—who has a daughter at one of the 
State Universities, told me that he meant to send her for a 
year to Harvard or Cornell and then to the Chicago Univer- 
sity, “not,” as he said, “but what I think she can get as much 
information where she now is, but because I think the greatest 
benefit of a college training consists in the meeting of many 
different minds and modes of thought.” George Washington 
expressed the same idea when, in his will, he left twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the founding of a National University. 
To the hundreds of us who never enjoy a college training, 
lectures, University Extension work, Conventions and Federa- 


tions serve somewhat the same purpose. 


The next on the program was Mrs. Jennie Ives Calhoun, 
of Ottumwa, who spoke for Limited Clubs. 

“Unlimited Clubs” were championed by Mrs. Dr. Mary 
W. Cogswell, of Cedar Rapids extemporaneously in a most 
charming and witty manner. 

“Text Books” was the subject of Mrs. Caroline J. Friend’s 
paper, who represented Manchester. She said: 

“In this question of ‘Original Work’ or “Text Books, for 
clubs, we again meet with that old but never settled issue, ‘the 
survival of the fittest,’ or, ‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number.’ If to uplift a portion of humanity on an intelligent 
plane, alone, is to be the Ultima Thule of our efforts, then we 
may consider original work the shortest cut to Herbert Spen- 
cer’s world of ‘Natural Selection.’ 

“If, instead of this, we take the broader and more altruistic 
view, and with quickened sense catch glimpses of a truer eleva- 
tion, where, combined with intellectual grasp, is the far-reach- 


_ing human sympathy, which keys the soul in unison with a 


higher-world harmony; then it is we recognize the unquench- 
able, divine spark, in every being, which, whether voiced or 
not, is hungering for something that shall fan it into a dross- 
consuming flame, and finally lead toward a well-rounded devel- 
opment of individual character, which universal development 
will greatly multiply the leverage power that is to raise the 
human family above so low and materialistic living. 

“For this wider field of effort, where all classes may be 
reached, whether they have, or have not, had previous train- 
ing, the Text Book becomes a necessity in guiding the wary 
feet along the highway of attainment. The world would not be 
understood as wishing to discard original production; for on 
this ability to take the work of others and, passing it through 
the alembic of one’s own mind (thus adding to or changing its 
value), depends all advancement. Even a good memory where- 
with to secure and retain ideas, previously advanced, is a much 
over-rated power, unless there is back of it the capacity to 
adduce further thought. 

“But we must always consider the very beginning of things, 
and with every mind the first process must be a taking on from 
the outside; and here is where tlie walue of Text Books is most 
appreciated, in assisting the Tyro in the pursuit of knowledge. 
A most notable and generally conceded example of this axiom 
is the glorious C. L. S. C. system—a movement from which 
has sprung so many of the clubs that have since gone forward 
to so-called original work, the members of which clubs re- 
ceived their first impetus to “study the Word and Works of 
God” within the charmed Chautauqua Circle. The use of Text 
Books need not dwarf the mind, nor is it by any means a 
symbol of an inferior mental grasp to make some use of them 
in any club. The older and more advanced students, bent on 
further research, find abundant opportunity to prosecute their 
investigations along the varied lines of work laid out, and noth- 
ing but their own limitations need retard their progress—at 
the same time the sentient nature is quickened by the revivi- 
fying touch of fellow feeling; as they witness the awakening 
and development of the newer students, with whom they are 
thus brought in closer sympathy, in search of the wisdow which 
includes both the intellectual and ethical within its realin.” 

“Original Work” was thus treated by Mrs. Jessie Dunham 


McMurray of Webster City: 


“The ultimate aim of club work is the best of life for our- 
selves and others, but the first object is self-development, and 
as the capabilities and acquirements all go for naught unless 
there is opportunity for the individual to exercise and expand 
them, then the best and most effective training for usefulness 
is that which will draw out and strengthen the resources of the 
club member. General reading is more important than de- 
tailed preparation, just as one must think on many subjects 
to think well on one. The mind also is enriched by associa- 
tion with gifted writers, but to cultivate perception and mental 
strength by thinking out a subject ourselves, and forming our 
own conclusions, is more profitable in every way than to ab- 
sorb the opinion of the most able authority in the world. The 
text book anticipates a line of thought or method of work; it 
is easy to follow, pleasant and instructive, but does not require 
the highest form of mental exercise. What one gets by his 
own individual research is, to him at least, more real, more 
valuable and more stimulating that what he accepts on the 
statement of another. 

“Louis Agassiz, who loved to call himself ‘teacher,’ felt this 
so strongly that a life work in text books was cheerfully laid 
aside in order to establish on a solitary island of the Massachu- 
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setts coast the Penikese School of Original Research. Books 
are friends to talk with, and the reading habit is a valuable one, 
butshould neverinterfere with independent thought and research. 
Reference books are a necessity, but when we need them do we 
not demand the very latest product of research, unwilling to be 
led by one who himself was led? The fact that the inquiry, 
observation and thought of a reflecting mind has qualified some 
one man to guide and advise his followers, proves that it is 
possible for another to become a power, in a greater or less 
degree. A beloved, but extremely independent Nantucket 
school teacher once wrote in my copy book, “Let no man do 
your thinking.” I remember looking curiously up at her and 
perhaps emphasizing the wrong word made the impression last- 
ing. Now I would add—let just one woman take the time. The 
peculiar charm which is felt in the words and ways of many men, 
and many women as well, is not altogether a matter of grace 
and spontaneity. Something of thought and study, discipline 
and self-restraint, appreciation of others and the habit of gath- 
ering from every source, make a personality that knows no 
Jack of subjects, no lack of words, no lack of listeners. Who 
uses his mind, his ears, his eyes, together and to an end, in- 
creases his own culture unconsciously and promotes to a 
still further point the thought of the neighbor he influences. 
It is like the fascinating new hypothesis that accounts for 
dreams. The brain cells are furnished with very many pro- 
longations, which are called processes and which shrink during 
sleep until each cell becomes a separate individual. Something 
unusual wakens*a process, it stirs, comes in contact with an- 
other process, that with the next, and link by link the thought 
develops into the dream. 

“Emerson says ‘A man bears beliefs as a tree bears apples.’ 
I believe that original work brings out personality and thought- 
sharing develops character, as the text book never can. 

“In the club that makes an original calendar there is a cer- 
tain promise of widening intellectual life. It must traverse 
broad fields and many lands to select a consecutive outline of 
work that will emphasize cause, development and culminating 
event of any given subject. In the ebb and flow of individual 
thought, personality is the keynote, and what a potent element 
of influence. Milton tells us ‘There is nothing that makes men 
rich and strong but that which they carry inside of them,’ and 
are not good ideas, travel, experience, picture memories, even 
womanly fads, all current coin, brighter for the passage to 
another. 

“I think one of the best arguments for original club work 
is the privilege there is in pushing inquiry in special direc- 
tions. For instance, would a text book on American Litera- 
ture propose a Magazine day? I may be pardoned for illustrat- 
ing from personal experience. In an original calendar that did 
provide such a day, some items of the program were unex- 
pectedly interesting, a charter subscriber to the venerable At- 
lantic being able to accent its jubilee record with quaint old- 
cover illustrations of Gov. Winthrop and the stars and stripes 
it so loyally bore during the Rebellion. 

“It was a unique privilege to hear the unwritten history 
of perhaps the most popular of American magazines, given, 
_ bit by bit, from the precious scrap book compiled in the edito- 
rial sanctum. A comparison of the first volume of Harper's 
with the last suggested a talk on modern illustrators and meth- 
ods of illustrating that made new values in black and white, 
and in sharp contrast was an exhibition of magazine posters. 
Later in the same calendar, a thought of Iowa hiterature ex- 
panded into an Iowa day, when a patriotic assembly of husbands 
and children assisted in celebrating the glories of our state in 
a program of speech and song that included the ‘Making of 
the State,’ her ‘Share in the War for the Union,’ her ‘Litera- 
ture,’ her ‘Women’ and a glowing prediction of her ‘Future.’ 
Mr. Byer’s ‘Wild Rose of the West’ was set to music for the 
occasion, and quaint readings too, given from rare old ‘First 
History of Iowa,’ written in 1839, whose accompanying map 
would be a curiosity on any day but this, when Burlington 1s, 
as then, the lode-star of the state. 

“Each of these lessons sprung a tangent from the usual 
round, following the special direction of thought congenial to 
the club. Each leader was able to make the best possible use 
of the material at hand. Each individual was expected to 
develop her subject as skillfully and originally as she might. 

“The mainspring of individual progress is the desire to 
achieve, to know, to possess, and the men and women who 
mark time for the ages are the men and women who have 
thought to an end. Literature, art and science crown them, and 
all the world joins in the coronation. The enduring things of 


poetry, sculpture, painting, are originals; who cares for the 
copy: 

“Ours is a world where the great ideas of life do not usu- 
ally spring like Minerva from the brain of Jove, full grown, 
but gathered by degrees and with every persistent effort that 
succeeds, the toiler renews his strength like the giant sons of 
Mother Earth in the fable, who renewed their strength by the 
multiple of seven every time their feet touched the ground. 

“The scholars of Venice tell us that the ‘mistress of the sea’ 
won her vast treasure not through a few great ships, but by 
a multitude of smaller vessels. 

“Thrice happy are the children of genius, with splendid 
gifts, the leaders of humanity. Not only dominating the lit- 
erary life of their own generation, but perhaps directing men’s 
thoughts into new channels for ages to come. But we who 
receive not ten talents, not two, not even one, may comfort 
ourselves with the tale of the ‘Hare and the Tortoise’—the 
to1itoise rode to victory on no other’s shoulders, but she won. 


“One who thinks and works always gets something and gives 
something. By doing we love to do, by thinking we love to 
think, by helping we love to help—for no man liveth to himself 
alone. Thought naturally ends with action. She who has 
ideas, reads, listens, thinks, makes the strong-souled, broad- 
minded, loyal, capable woman. ‘What more noble and beau- 
tiful virtues pertain to womanhood. What more quickly de- 
velop the sympathy that leads from the selfish ‘ego’ to the 
progressive ‘we.’ ” 


“Parliamentary Drill” was discussed by Mrs. May H. Doug- 
lass of Postville, an able parliamentarian, as follows: 


“There is but one standpoint from which to consider par- 
liamentary law in connection with the woman’s club movemant, ” 
and that is the standpoint of a necessity. In the very outset 
let us emphasize this fact: A particular knowledge of par- 
liamentary law is a necessity to the welfare and efficiency of 
every club organization. The woman’s club of today is a large, 
well organized and federated body of earnest workers with defi- 
nite aims and objects for its accomplishment. It is a living 
factor in the conynunity and a factor of importance affecting 
home, state and nation; reaching out in various lines of labor 
continually broadening and extending its fields of activity, 
and in this advancing march of progress it is destined to still 
greater activity as new opportunities and possibilities are pre- 
sented. 

“May these organizations be fully prepared and equipped 
in every particular to meet the demands and responsibilities 
which they are assuming and to do their work well. As one 
preparation be it urged as a matter of necessity a thorough and 
practical understanding of parliamentary law. This is an age 
of organization, a concentration of forces—united efforts for 
practical purposes. The very fact of organization implies a 
necessity of knowledge of rules by which organization may be 
properly effected—the body governed and effectually operated. 
What discipline and drill are to an army that parliamentary 
law is to a society. Roberts says: ‘It is important that order, 
decency and regularity be preserved in a dignified public body. 
The object of Rules of Order is to assist an assembly to accom- 
plish work for which it was designed in the best possible man- 
ner, and no society should attempt to conduct business without 
having adopted some work upon the subject.’ There are a 
number of excellent manuals on Rules of Order; it is not of 
so much importance which is used, as that some one be 
adopted as the acknowledged authority, that there may be a 
uniformity of procedure in business not subject to the personal 
desires or discretion of the chairman, neither the selfishness 
or ignorance of members. Having, then, adopted some au- 
thority each club member should become familiar with all im- 
portant rules if possible and as much of the detail as practica- 
ble: while few comparatively may ever hope to become 
good parliamentarians, ignorance of parliamentary law is inex- 
cusable. Many clubs, in various parts of the state are making 
a study of parliamentary law with gratifying results—one of 
which is a realizing sense of its importance and their need 
thereof, an increasing desire of being better informed, an awak- 
ening interest and enthusiasm with a determination to further 
pursue and practice: Parliamentary law as a study will be made 
more succéssful by drills than by recitations Recitations alone 
will invariably be found interesting to the majority of students - 
in the beginning and will soon be regarded with disfavor gen- 
erally. Use drills and the study becomes spirited and practical. 
Let it not be forgotten that proficiency requires thoroughness, 
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firmness, perseverance and a great amount of each to the suc- 
cessful student or club.” 


“The Out-of-Door Club” was charmingly described by Mrs. 
W. L. Cooper, of Burlington, in these words: 

“Two of our ladies whose efforts deserve our lasting grati- 
tude, having heard of Mrs. Sara Hubbard of Chicago and her 
parlor lectures, invited about twenty of their friends to join 
a class for the study of birds under her instruction. She was to 
come for a week. The class was to assemble every morning 
at some appointed place and drive to the woods to seek these 
charming denizens of bush and tree. In the afternoons we were 
to meet again to hear her talk about the birds seen in the morn- 
ing, and examine the stuffed bird skins with which she illus- 
trated her lectures. 

“Monday morning, the 4th of May, dawned bright and 
clear. By nine o’clock we had reached our destination, having 
seen about a dozen birds on the way. The first one we saw 
as a class, was the rose-breasted grosbeak. Another bird which 
Mrs. Hubbard made known to us that day was the field-spar- 
row, a Sweet singer that it always delights me to hear. 

“Thus for six days we went every morning to a. different 
place, and identified in all sixty-one birds. The afternoon talks 
were hardly less enjoyable than the forenoon tramps. It was 
in these talks that were made known to us the works of Frank 
Chapman and Bradford Torrey, authors to whom we have 
since become warmly attached. 

“That summer and the following year those who were 
really interested continued their studies and observations by 
themselves. Last spring one of our number had the happy 
thought to call together those who cared to go into an out- 
of-doors club. We organized in the most informal manner. 
We arranged to go out together as a club one morning each 
week and as often as we liked besides in twos or threes, or even 
alone if we wished. We elected no officers. All who joined did 
so from love for out-of-door things. But it is not pleasure 
alone we are gaining. We learn more and more about the 
beautiful world we live in. Not of the birds only, but of the 
trees and the flowers. Being out so much we see the awakening 
of the spring as it was never revealed to us before. We gain 
health and strength from our invigorating walks. Our souls 


are so filled with rapture at the beauty spread out before us, 


that our hearts swell with love for nature, for mankind and 
above all for the Creator. 

“Our first outing last year was on the 30th of March and 
the last one in the fall when the birds were on their way south. 
About 120 birds were seen and identified by means of opera 
glass and text book. Two of our enthusiasts have had most 
delightful experiences. In a yard of average size they saw 
last year sixty different kinds of birds. The last was a great 
northern shripe, on the 24th of December. 

“I wish those who have not been initiated into the delights 
of going birding might sit for an hour in one of our favorite 
haunts and hear in the distance the sweet, clear notes of the 
meadow lark, the tender cadence of the mourning dove, the vi- 
brating call of the wood thrush, and perhaps directly overhead 
the glad soul-stirring song of the brown thrasher. These, only 
a few of the soloists so generous with their songs, may be 
heard at any time in these beautiful spring days, while fifty 
others mingle their voices in one vast incessant chorus.” 


After the program closed, greetings were further exchanged, 
and this delightful evening was a foretaste of many good things 
to follow. 

On Tuesday evening the Credential Committee held two 
meetings in the corridor of the Delano, and at 9 a. m. Wednes- 
day in the church parlors. Two hundred and thirteen delegates 
presented credentials, received their badges and were escorted 
to their respective seats by the charming young ushers, whose 
attentions to the comfort of the guests throughout the meet- 
ings of the Biennial left nothing to be desired. The Burlington 
ladies certainly know how to arrange all the details of a large 
convention to perfection; everything passed off with admir- 
able smoothness and dispatch. The handsome church was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and flags, which delighted the 
delegates and visitors. 


Can you afford to be without the official organ of the G. F. 
W.C. Board? Not if you are an up-to-date club woman. 


The Club Woman is only $1.00 a year. 


IN THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


LITTLE after ten o’clock Wednesday morning, 

May 3d, 1899, the Third Biennial of the I. F. W. C. 

was formally opened by Mrs. Martha C. E. Illick, 

president of the Burlington Federation of Wo- 

men’s Clubs, who introduced Mrs. C. F. Van 

Vechten, president of the I. F. W. C., who was received with 

much enthusiasm. Mrs. Van Vechten called upon Mrs. Mary 

S. Huston, of Burlington, for the invocation, during whose 

earnest prayer for guidance and wisdoni the delegates reverently 
stood. 

The president then introduced Mrs. Illick, who gave the 
address of welcome in the following words: 

“It has been said that there is a time in life when every- 
thing seems clothed in a white light; then there comes a period 
when sombre black pervades all things; finally, a period suc- 
ceeds in which gray is the atmospheric color of life. But this 
morning I am sure a golden light envelops us all, significant 
of the feast of coming good things of this, the third biennial 
of the Iowa State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 

“It is my pleasant privilege to welcome you in the name 
of the Burlington Federation to our city and our homes. We 
are proud of our town and would be glad should time permit 
during your stay with us, to show you its many beautiful natural 
features. To take you through our public schools that you 
might have in our flourishing kindergartens a practical illustra- 
tion of Froebel’s excellent method of training the little ones. 

“We welcome you not so much because of what you are 
in your homes, though that doubtless is a matter of congratula- 
tion; not so much that you are citizens with us of the same fair 
state, our beloved Iowa, though that might be an all-sufficient 
reason; but mainly because you have come as members of the lowa 
State Federationto consider questionsin which we are mutually 
interested. A common interest in any object is a strong bond. 
When persons unite in purely literary and intellectual pursuits, 
the union creates a sort of literary friendship; or, if people are 
united in sympathy, loving a common object, sharing in sor- 
row, sharing in joy, a friendship full ef sentiment is created; 
again there are those who are united in practical efforts, they 
have a common aim, they co-operate for the attainment of cer- 
tain results; this may be termed a business friendship. The 
charm, the bond of woman’s clubs is found in this, that it is a 
union in intellectual activity, with a practical aim and ser- 
vice. Our clubs aim to do these things; to culti- 
vate the intellect, to cultivate the heart, and_ to 
develop the executive forces of woman’s nature. By 
this three-fold bond we are united as members of our clubs 
and Federations, and it is because of this unity of purpose that 
we greet you with our warmest welcome. The extraordinary 
growth of woman’s clubs in the past few years, together with 
this rapid organization in town, state and national Federations 
mark them an important evolution of our highest modern 
civilization. 

“In & large number of our states many thousand women are 
organized into clubs that they may exert an influence helpful 
to fellow man. That their influence may be more effective and 
wider reaching, individual clubs have organized as large de- 
partment clubs or united into city Federations, form- 
ing again the state Federations, which have in_ turn 
linked into a general Federation. Is it mot reasonable 
to suppose that here is a power that may be felt for the better- 
iment*of the world? A factor in the solution of some of the 
problems of the day? Every club, however small, is a center, 
which exerts an educational influence not on its members 
alone, but on the community as well, through the books and 
periodicals used, lectures given and higher ideals of culture 
established. Upon woman’s ideas as to the necessity of univer- 
sal education, and woman’s ideals of moral standards much de- 
pends; and these are embodied in the purpose of women’s clubs. 
There have been those who have believed in woman’s influence 
in the world many centuries prior to this age; long ago women 
talked of their legal rights and equality; but there can be no 
doubt that important changes have taken place in their work 
and influence in the last quarter of a century. The particular 
form of emancipation which was sought by woman suffragists 
has not come; but quieter forces have effected a great many of 
the results sought by the attempt to secure the franchise. Wo- 
man’s higher education and in consequence the widening of 
her influence in society have contributed in no small degree to 
the ends desired through the suffrage. But whether woman is 
to wield her sceptre in the old way, within the boundaries of 
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the home alone, under vastly more favorable conditions, or 
whether her influence will be more potent armed with the bal- 
lot, certain it is, that the women of this busy, aggressive day, 
are doing more than an equal part in the creation of that cri- 
terion we call public opinion, which ‘at once reflects an age and 
reforms it either into an old mould or a new one.’ The gen- 
eral prevalence of education among the people, which is one 
of the practical aims of women’s clubs, must be of that kind 
which includes not the head alone, but the physical and moral 
nature as well. It is neither treason nor heresy to declare in the 
light of experience and of the signs of the times, that a new 
influence, a new power, is needed to meet the present condi- 
tions. The demand is for that which shall fill the atmosphere 
or life with the spirit of thoughtful inquiry and of noble aspira- 
tions. The important question is not what are women going 
to do with their newly-acquired power, but what are women 
going to be? What ideals are women going to have? What 
stand in moral, spiritual and secular affairs are they going to 
take? 

“Tt is an inspiration to consider that so many women of 
our state have come together to discuss questions that shall 
be for creating higher ideals of womanhood, of motherhood, 
for forming plans for the best training of the youth of our 
state; and for considering the best methods of advancing the 
ideals to which they have pledged loyalty. Such members are 
no mean indication of power. If every woman will hold herself 
loyal to the whole, refraining from petty criticisms, putting 
aside personal ambition, that there may be always unity of 
effort, then shall be accomplished the design and purpose of 
women’s. clubs. 

“It is as women bound together by the worthy purpose of 
working together for attaining the highest ideals of life, that 
we extend greeting and hospitality and welcome you to Bur- 
lington. 

She was enthusiastically applauded by the audience and was 
wittily responded to by Mrs. M. H. B. Peters of Des Moines, 
vice-president I. F. F. C., as follows: i 

We appreciate the beauty and truth of the sentiment that 
the golden light of life envelopes us this morning.” We have 
seen its glow and felt its warmth since the first moment of our 
entrance into this city. Its premonition has been with us in 
our homes during the happy days of preparation for this meet- 
ing. We always look forward with pleasant anticipation to our 
Biennial convention. This pleasure has been doubly enhanced 
at the thought of gathering in the beautiful city of Burlington. 
We are inclined to envy your situation upon the banks of this 
historic river, to whose traditions and records we all claim an 
hereditary title. Your newspapers belong to us, also, and the 
name of the Burlington Hawkeye is as familiar as that of the 
Mississippi itself. 

We owe you a debt of gratitude which we are happy to 
acknowledged but wholly unable to discharge, in giving us one 
who never forgets nor neglects a duty, your rare young towns- 
woman, Miss Jessie B. Waite. 

We have bonds of sympathy as old as the settlement of the 
state, and as new as this one verging upon relationship with 
our fair young corresponding secretary. We are a sisterhood 
whose ties of friendship hold a deeper significance than those 
founded upon tradition alone. We are banded together for 
mutual training and helpfulness. Our eloquent hostess has 
well said that “the aim of our club is to cultivate the intellect, 
to cultivate the heart, and to develop the executive forces of 
woman’s nature.” 

A gift of foresight ten years ago would have rendered us 
breathless at the thought of the speed with which we should 
progress. The development of executive strength is the most 
marked result of club life. A combination of executive ability 
and tact forms the keynote of success in all powerful organiza- 
tions. Without it the large club would be an unwieldy aggrega- 


tion whose best efforts could but be misdirected, and whose. 


reason for being would scarcely serve to hold it together. We 
breathe freely and easily while making the retrospect of the past 
decade. This is sufficient proof that the standard of accomplish- 
ment was not placed too high for the women of our state, our 
nation or the world. 

The past ages had need of the best that its women could 
give no less than the present. That we see how much we are 
needed in this era of the world’s work is due in a degree to the 
fact that we are helping to make the time what it is. The active 
cultivation of mind and sentiment under the fellowship of club 
association is clearing our vision until it responds quickly to the 
necessities of others. 


“The eyes that see clearest are saddest alway 
With the cares of other men.” 


Thus more and more the work of woman drifts away from 
the literary field into the wide, wide world of want and suffer- 
ing. And yet there is always grain white for the harvest! 

Shall we not during this convention take the steps that 
shall add willing laborers to the ranks? Our state is notably 
agricultural, and on its farms are thousands of capable, ener- 
getic, enthusiastic women who are choice material for club 
members. 

How often we hear of leaders in our national life who have 
come from the farms! We hear it so often that it would seem 
there must be genii in country air and the furrows of the corn- 
field. But it was the parents who were the authors of their 
children’s strong mental faculties, and the furrow and the open 
air but aided in the development of noble manhood. Let us en- 
list these mothers under the club banner! Let us help them to 
put themselves under training both for themselves and for their 
posterity! Who can estimate the probable influence? 

Ladies of Burlington! The quality of the work of the com- 
ing days depends largely upon you. You have assumed a fear- 
ful responsibility. If in the hospitality of your hearts you tempt 
us with too bountifully spread boards, our words and acts will 
take upon themselves a melancholy tinge—after dinner. Should 
you be too indulgent toward us (we are but mortal after all) we 
shall be in danger of becoming selfish. In order to enjoy a few 
more moments of your society we shall shirk the duty of the 
hour. You will need to bear gently upon the rein; to treat us 
with a mild severity; to remind us that the hands of the clock 
are moving and that we too should move. It is thought to be 
“more blessed to give than to receive,” but we are confident 
that this time the recipients enjoy the blessedness. I speak for 
the state. Each federated woman present would be willing to 
pledge you her life that for this week (but for this week only) 
she will display none but her choicest words and manners. 


Mrs. Mary H. McKitterick of Burlington, chairman of the 
credential committee, in a clear, distinct voice called the roll of 
delegates and gave the report of the committee, whose work was 
done in a most systematic and satisfactory way, and showed 
213 delegates present. 

After Mrs. McKitterick reported for the credential commit- 
tee, the matter of appointing a nominating committee was pre- 
sented to the convention. There had been.no wire pulling or 
scheming of any kind to get offices, and the election of the nom- 
inating committee passed off without any excitement. A large 
number were nominated from the floor and the following ladies 
elected: Chairman, Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher of Marshalltown, 
Mrs. W. W. Witmer of Des Moines, Mrs. J. T. Hamilton of 
Cedar Rapids, Mrs. J. J. Seerley of Burlington, Mrs. C. H. 
Ficke of Davenport. 

The report of the recording secretary, Mrs. Grace Blythe 
of Mason City, was presented and approved. 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The first session of the Second Biennial of the.I. F. W. C. 
was held by the board of directors in the lobby of the Hotel 
Julian at Dubuque, Tuesday evening, May 4, 1897, with the fol- 
lowing program: 

Value of Chautauqua Course, Mrs. H. M. Hawley and Mrs. 
Hindman; University Extension, Mrs. J. D. Remley; Depart- 
ment Clubs, Mrs. R. R. Peters; City Federations, Mrs. C. D. 
Van Vechten; Original Work, Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Richard- 
son; Benevolent and Philanthropic Work, Mrs. Sammis and 
Mrs. Burnham; Large and Small Clubs, Mrs. Braken and Mrs. 
Bibbs; Free Public Libraries, Mrs. D. W. Norris; Extempora- 
neous Speaking, Mrs. Katherine Taylor; Civic Clubs, Mrs. Col- 
lier; Household Economics, Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten. 

The full report of the proceedings of the Second Biennial, 
held in Dubuque, May sth and 6th, 18907, was published (pam- 
phlet of 122 pages) and mailed to each of the state officers and 
president of each federated club. Therefore only a statistical 
report is presented at this time. 

After the convention was formally opened by the president 
on the morning of Tuesday, May sth, in the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Dubuque, the address of welcome delivered on 
behalf of the Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Association and re- 
sponded to by the president, the following reports were offered, 
corrected and ordered placed on file: .. : 

Ist. The report of the recording secretary, giving the his- 
tory of the I. F. W. C. since the first Biennial. 
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2d. The report of the corresponding secretary, showing 
the work and growth of the organization. 

3d. The report of the treasurer, showing amount of re- 
ap $489.33; disbursements, $336.92; balance on _ hand, 

151.41. 

4th. The report and address of the president. 

5th. The report of the badge committee, showing sale of 
badges to have amounted to $139.27. 

6th. The committee on resolutions reported an advance 
step in having influenced the legislature to raise the age of con- 
sent from 13 to I5 years. 

7th. The report of committee of reciprocity bureau. 


8th. The historical record showed an increase in member—— | 


ship from 35 charter members to 99 at first Biennial and 174 at 
second. 

oth. The report of the journalist. 

1oth. The report of the library committee, giving history 


of public libraries throughout the state. 


11th. The report of delegate to the Biennial Convention of 
the G. F. W. C. 

12th. The credential committee reported 249 delegates en- 
titled to vote. 

On Wednesday afternoon the following program was given: 
Address, “Relation of Art to Life,” Mrs. Harriet C. Towner; 
piano solo, Miss Nettie L. Foy; address, ““Why,” Mrs. Maria 
C. Weed; vocal solo, Miss Isabelle Bratnober; Parliamentary 
drill, Mrs. Urquhart Lee. 

Tuesday evening a most brilliant reception was tendered the 
visiting guests by the D. L. L. A. 

Thursday morning’s business meeting resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the ensuing two years: 

President, Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten. 

Vice-President, Mrs. R. R. Peters. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Blythe. 

Corresponding Secretary. Miss Jessie B. Waite. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. G. Hutchison. 

Auditor, Mrs. H. M. Hawley. 

The following amendment to the I. F. W. C. constitution 
was read and adopted: 

“Section 2, Art. 2. The dues of each club shall be $2, pay- 
able annually on or before Feb. 1st.” 

Fraternal greetings were read from Mrs. J. G. Berryhill. 
former president, and the Federation of Women’s Clubs from 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Maine, Colorado and Kansas. 


Thursday afternoon the program included the following 
numbers: Address, “Here and Now,” Mrs. M. A. Doggett; 
address, ““Woman’s Work in Iowa,” Mrs. Elizabeth Chase; vo- 
cal solo, Mrs. Austin Turner, Jr.; address, “Our Individual Re- 
sponsibility for Village Improvement,” Mrs. Julia C. McElroy; 
address, “‘Literature in Early Education,” Mrs. Marian Tred- 
way; piano recital, Miss Francis Wyman; address, “The Mes- 
sage of Music,” Mrs. J. E. Blythe; address, “Our Point of 
View,” Mrs. J. J. Seerley. 

The Federation approved a resolution sent from the senate, 
making the wild rose the state floral emblem. 


Thursday, the closing evening, the program was as follows: 
Piano duet. Mrs. J. K. Deming and Miss Mary K. Robinson; 
address, “Our Boys and Girls,” Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout; vo- 
cal solo, Miss Ida M. V. Grant; address, ““Shakespeare and the 
Bible,” Miss Wadsworth; violin solo, Miss Laura Waples; ad- 
dress, “Vision of the Future,” Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin; vocal 
solo. Mrs. Nora Large Hussy. 

The committee on resolutions read a report thanking every 
one who had so generously labored to make the second Bien- 
nial a success. 

The kind hospitality and many social courtesies of the Du- 
buque ladies are indelibly recorded upon the hearts of the dele- 
gates to the second Biennial. After the presentation of the new 
officers the ladies of the I. F. W. C. joined hands and hearts in 
farewell greeting. and singing with enthusiasm our national 
hymn, “America.” 

The ladies of the executive board have held three meetings 
since the second Biennial. The first session was held in Du- 
buque at the Hotel Julian, May 7, 1897, at 9.30 a. m., with all 
members present except the recording secretary. Plans were 
discussed at length: two clubs admitted to membership. 

The second meeting was held in Cedar Rapids, June 3d, at 
the delightful home of the president, with all members present. 
The usual reports were read and approved, bills allowed and 
much business transacted. Two hundred and fifty copies of re- 
ports of full proceedings of the second Biennial were ordered 


to be prepared and published, 200 copies of the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and 50 membership certificates. 

The third meeting of the executive board was held in Cedar 

Rapids, with all members present except the vice-president and 
Mrs. Hutchison, the treasurer, who arrived in time to attend the 
last two sessions. The president announced names of chairmen 
of standing committees as follows: Reciprocity bureau, Mrs. 
J. Q. Thompson; literary committee, Mrs. D. W. Norris; badge 
committee, Mrs. Horace Everett; education committee, Mrs. 
J. D. Remley; village improvement committee, Mrs. S. E. Al- 
len; art committee, Mrs. Anna B. Howe; journalist, Mrs. S. F. 
Richards; historian of I. F. W. C. and state correspondent of 
the G. I. W. C., Mrs. Ira M. Weed. 
Plans for the Burlington Biennial were discussed and the 
president appointed Miss Waite and Mrs. Hutchison to act 
with herself in co-operating with the local committee at Bur- 
lington to perfect program. 

A letter from Mrs. Henrotin requesting a committee of 
three from Iowa to co-operate with the national committee of 
education was referred to the president with power to appoint 
committee. 

At a session held in the afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Cogswell, the following ladies were present and reported on 
their work and reports ordered to be placed on file: Mesdames 
Norris, Remley, Richards, Hurd, Garst, Waite, Hawley, Burke, 
Howe, Blythe and the president in the chair. 

Another evening session was held, and at this time and at 
all other meetings much business was transacted, and there was 
ever manifest an earnest desire to advance the interests of the 
Ws Ge 

Your recording secretary has written about 200 letters, sent 
out 245 copies of Biennial report (edited and published the 
same), entered 37 new clubs in membership. 

A spirit of good will and friendship has existed between the 
officers of the club, and especially are we indebted to the wise 
counsel, unfailing kindness and generous hospitality of our 
loved president; and to the ladies of Cedar Rapids we would 
express sincere thanks for their lavish hospitality and delightful 
social functions, making each visit there one long to be remem- 
bered. The hope expressed by my predecessor that all suc- 
ceeding executive boards might have a happy term of office has 
been realized in the period of our tenure. 

Respectfully submitted, Grace Blythe. 


Report of corresponding secretary, Miss Jessie B. Waite, 
was presented and approved, and was as follows: = 


“Your corresponding secretary offers the following report: 
During the past two years 800 letters and postals have been re- 
ceived in this office and over eleven hundred letters and postals 
sent out. In the fall of ’97 a directory of all federated clubs was 
issued, and in October, ’98, a second directory and a new edition 
of our constitution were published. Besides the copy sent in 
each case to every federated club, the secretary has mailed 113 
directories and 97 constitutions to new clubs, to clubs of other 
states, and to interested parties all over the country. Applica- 
tion blanks and membership certificates have been sent out as 
they were called for, and packages of programs to clubs wish- 
ing to know what other organizations interested in the same 
line of work were doing. The secretary sent to the Omaha Ex- 
position as many programs of our clubs as were sent to her in 
response to her call for them. In March of this year circulars 
of information in regard to the Biennial and credential cards 
were sent to all federated clubs; $33.81 have been spent by the 
secretary for postage, express, money-orders, postals, etc. 
Thirty-seven new clubs have joined the Federation during the 
last two years, a number of clubs have been dropped for non- 
payment of dues, and have withdrawn. There are now 181 clubs 
in good standing in the Federation with a total membership of 
about 5500 and an average membership of 30. 


“Only two or three clubs sent the secretary recent reports 
of their year’s work—the following summary of what our clubs 
are doing has, therefore, been taken from the last directory. 
Tt is noticeable that most of our clubs study more than one 
topic; history and parliamentary law, literature and current 
topics, literature, art and miscellany are frequently combined. 
Literature is studied in 40 of our clubs, history in 34, parlia- 
mentary law in 15, current events in 15. Travel and almost 
every country in the world are sources from which 39 clubs 
gain information. Two are interested in University Extension 
work, two in political economy, three take the Bay View cotirse, 
and eight follow the Chautauqua program. Three devote their 
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entire time to Shakespeare, and eight others study his works in 
connection with other branches. There are two distinctively 
art clubs and ten others whose partial attention that subject re- 
ceives. We have two musical clubs and two press clubs, whose 
members do original work. ‘Twenty-nine vary their program 
with miscellaneous work, and such a variety of subjects as mag- 
azine articles, geography, mythology, municipal studies, biog- 
raphy, conversation, our relations with foreign powers, faith 
and humanity, civics, book reviews, household economics, so- 
ciology, architecture and psychology, are found in the pro- 
grams of various clubs. There are 15 departmental clubs and 
three city Federations. Jessie B. Waite, Cor. Sec.” 


Report of treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchison, was 
then given: It is a satisfaction to me to announce to the lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that there are one hundred and 
eighty-one clubs in good standing. During the past two years 
several clubs have been dropped for non-payment of dues, and 
several have withdrawn. Of those dropped and withdrawn, 
three clubs joined the Federation for only one week, and three 
have been absorbed by larger clubs. Since the treasurer's last 
report the condition of the treasury is as follows: 

1897, May 11th, cash on hand, $72.47; 1899, May Ist, cash 
received from clubs, $702.54; interest on same, $6.58; total, 
$781.59. Expenses and disbursements: Paid to G. F. W. C. 
membership, $25.00; Dubuque Biennial report, $75.15; paid for 
directories, $44.00; printing, stationery, postage for officers and 
committees, $148.98; total, $293.13; balance on hand, $488.46. 

Mabel V. Dixon Hutchison, treasurer of I. F. W. C. 


Report of the auditor, Mrs. Helen M. Hawley of Manches- 
ter, quoted the saying “Brevity is the soul of wit,” and said 
“The accounts are correct.” 

The reports of the treasurer and auditor were then ap- 
proved. 


The president, Mrs. Van Vechten, then made her report 
and address as follows: 

It is impossible to determine who first conceived the idea of 
Federating the Women’s Clubs of the country, but it is probable 
that the same thought was consciously or unconsciously present 
in the minds of many women at the same time. It was hardly 
to be expected that states would federate their clubs, but there 
are —, State Federations, each doing earnest, effective 
work. 

We remember when a meeting was called at Marshalltown 
to consider the question; later, the perfecting of the organiza- 
tion at Des Moines, with thirty-nine clubs as charter members, 
and Mrs. Berryhill elected our first president. We will trace, if 
you please, our record for a few years, and we will find it sec- 
ond to none. Next came the Biennial at Cedar Rapids in 1895, 
with ninety-nine clubs enrolled and Mrs. Howe elected presi- 
dent. Then the Biennial at Dubuque, with one huridred and 
seventy-seven clubs enrolled and I was called to the chair. You 
all know what a difficult task was mine to succeed our. most 
charming Mrs. Howe, what an ideal I must live up to. 

The Iowa F. W. C. was the first to join the General Feder- 
ation and the third to form a State Federation, and today we 
are exceeded in number of clubs only by New York and Illinois. 

We had no new policy to inaugurate, which is thought to 
be a perilous luxury for a new officer to undertake, but with the 
aid of an efficient board, and excellent standing committees 
whose reports will prove their worth, a badge committee, a his- 
torian and journalist that would add importance to any admin- 
istration, we have attempted to carry forward the plans of our 
Federation as outlined in our constitution and by-laws, and 
have profited in a great degree by the work of our predecessors. 
We have added an educational committee, an art committee 
and a village improvement committee, believing we could best 
serve the interest of the clubs by being ready with suggestions 
and outlines of work to assist new clubs and those already 
formed. 

In some ways our Federation really leads; having a club 
composed of the youngest women, we believe, in any Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Minnehaha from Cedar Rapids, whose 
president is here, the youngest federated president I think in the 
United States. 

We have taken another advanced step in our organization, 
an advance that Mrs. Henrotin has advocated for years. And 
Mrs. Howe said in her address two years ago that we might 
think of the mixed club as “‘the golden ideal of the future.”” We 
did not have long to dream. It is an assured fact. We have ad- 


mitted during the past year a club composed of men and women. 
Do I hear you ask how this ideal club became eligible? I will 
confide the secret to you. The men were made associate mem- 
bers of the Twentieth Century Club. Thus, we have men, 
women and children in our Federation. The career of both the 
little women’s club and the mixed club will be watched with in- 
terest. We may safely say we are progressive. 

Could we hear a report from each of the clubs of the state 
we should find clubs working along many lines of thought, but 
whether working along ethical, intellectual or social lines, the 
same underlying idea is present, the same purpose is manifest, 
namely, the betterment of mankind. We have listened to argu- 
ments in favor of limited club membership and unlimited club 
membership. In future club work, remember that my message 
to all clubs is to invite the strangers within your gates to the 
pleasures and benefits of your club. “He who builds a fence 
about himself, shuts out more than he shuts in.” 

There is no doubt but the Woman’s Club has done more 
than any other one thing to harmonize the different eléments 
found in a community. ‘The strength or weakness of a consti- 
tution is only proved by its use. ‘Therefore, in view of my ex- 
perience, | hope | may with safety recommend that a commit- 
tee be appointed by this convention to revise our Constitution 
and By-laws. All of our officers ought not to be elected at the 
same time. And some members of the standing: committees 
ought to be retained by the new board that the work may be 
uninterrupted, at least, ior a time, otherwise much valuable time 
is lost; then, as necessities arise, new plans may be formulated 
and the work advanced, as it is sure to be each year. Many 
states have annual instead of biennial meetings, and there is 
much to recommend the yearly meetings because it is by com- 
ing in contact with women from all over the state that we are 
broadened. Every woman should some time in her life, if pos- 
sible, attend the General Federation meeting. Next to that is 
the State meeting. See to it, my friends, that there be rotation 
in delegates,—let the other woman go some time. It has been 
said by friends of the Federation that our conventions are too 


large, that each club should only be represented by its president 


or her appointee, thereby limiting our conventions to half the 
number. 

All of this advice comes from my observation of two years, 
and I hope will be taken in the spirit of kindliness in which it is 
given. It remains with this body to execute. 

I do not wish to criticise, but allow me to suggest that 
printed circular letters from chairmen of committees of the IL. F. 
W. C. are sent to clubs for reading before clubs and usually re- 
quire an answer. A elub is a composite individual and a woman 
would consider herself lacking in politeness not to answer a 
communication. Therefore, I plead for my successor and suc- 
ceeding committees, promptness in answering all communica- 
tions. They are not designed for the waste basket. It is by 
the observance of this obligation that we can benefit each other. 

I have visited during my term of office one Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, one Council of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, four State Federation meet- 
ings, three City Federations, two annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Household Economics Association, two Chautauqua as- 
semblies, thirty-three clubs, and club receptions galore. We 
have admitted many new clubs, making the total number en- 
rolled one hundred and eighty-one since the organization of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1893. Some clubs have 
dropped out of the ranks and sent in their resignations. Others 
have failed to pay their dues, thereby losing their membership. 

Some think there is no use in organization, losing sight of 
the fact that in organization there is strength. Of course, there 
is nothing to compel the clubs to remain. Could each club send 
delegates to our Biennials, catch the spirit and inspiration of a 
convention and carry it back to the club in the way of a report, 
there would be very few, if any, clubs that would drop out on 
account of annual dues, which are only two dollars per annum. 
The aim of the Federation is to hold all its members in a bond 
of union. Its objects are to compare methods of work and raise 
the standard of intellectual culture to encourage the educational 
progress of the state; to broaden social life, and, above all, to 
be of especial service and help to the local community. It is 
well for us to know what is being accomplished even if we may 
not be able to take a personal part in it, and we learn to be 
humble as we are taught the truth of how much we have to 
learn from one another, as well as to teach one another. 

I desire at this time to thank the members of the board, the 
standing committees, the badge committee, the historian, the 
journalist, and each club in the Federation for their kindness, 
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2d. The report of the corresponding secretary, showing 

the work and growth of the organization. 
3d. The report of the treasurer, showing amount of re- 
$489.33; disbursements, $336.92; balance on hand, 

151.41. | 

4th. The report and address of the president. 

5th. The report of the badge committee, showing sale of 
badges to have amounted to $139.27. 3 

6th. The committee on resolutions reported an advance 
step in having influenced the legislature to raise the age of con- 
sent from 13 to I5 years. 

7th. The report of committee of reciprocity bureau. 

8th. The historical record showed an increase in member- 
ship from 35 charter members to 99 at first Biennial and 174 at 
second. 

oth. The report of the journalist. 

1oth. The report of the library committee, giving history 
of public libraries throughout the state. 

11th. The report of delegate to the Biennial Convention of 
the G. F. W. C. 

12th. The credential committee reported 249 delegates en- 
titled to vote. 

On Wednesday afternoon the following program was given: 
Address, “Relation of Art to Life,” Mrs. Harriet C. Towner; 
piano solo, Miss Nettie L. Foy; address, ““Why,” Mrs. Maria 
C. Weed; vocal solo, Miss Isabelle Bratnober; Parliamentary 
drill, Mrs. Urquhart Lee. 

Tuesday evening a most brilliant reception was tendered the 
viditing guests by the D. L. L. A. 

Thursday morning’s business meeting resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the ensuing two years: 

President, Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten. | 

Vice-President, Mrs. R. R. Peters. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Blythe. 

Corresponding Secretary. Miss Jessie B. Waite. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. G. Hutchison. 

Auditor, Mrs. H. M. Hawley. 

The following amendment to the I. F. W. C. constitution 


read and adopted: 


“Section 2, Art. 2. The dues of each club shall be $2, pay- 
able annually on or before Feb. rst.” 

Fraternal greetings were read from Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, 
former president, and the Federation of Women’s Clubs from 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Maine, Colorado and Kansas. 


Thursday afternoon the program included the following 
numbers: Address, “Here and Now,” Mrs. M. A. Doggett; 
address, ““Woman’s Work in Iowa,” Mrs. Elizabeth Chase; vo- 
cal solo, Mrs. Austin Turner, Jr.; address, “Our Individual Re- 
sponsibility for Village Improvement,” Mrs. Julia C. McElroy; 
address, ‘Literature in Early Education,” Mrs. Marian Tred- 
way; piano recital, Miss Francis Wyman; address, “The Mes- 
sage of Music,” Mrs. J. E. Blythe; address, “Our Point of 
View.” Mrs. J. J. Seerley. 

The Federation approved a resolution sent from the senate, 
making the wild rose the state floral emblem. 


Thursday, the closing evening, the program was as follows: 
Piano duet. Mrs. J. K. Deming and Miss Mary K. Robinson; 
address, “Our Boys and Girls,” Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout; vo- 
cal solo, Miss Ida M. V. Grant; address, “Shakespeare and the 
Bible,” Miss Wadsworth; violin solo, Miss Laura Waples; ad- 
dress, “Vision of the Future,”’ Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin; vocal 
solo. Mrs. Nora Large Hussy. 

The committee on resolutions read a report thanking every 
one who had so generously labored to make the second Bien- 
nial a success. 

The kind hospitality and many social courtesies of the Du- 
buque ladies are indelibly recorded upon the hearts of the dele- 
gates to the second Biennial. After the presentation of the new 
officers the ladies of the I. F. W. C. joined hands and hearts in 
farewell greeting. and singing with enthusiasm our national 
hymn, “America.” 

The ladies of the executive board have held three meetings 
since the second Biennial. The first session was held in Du- 
buque at the Hotel Julian, May 7, 1897, at 9.30 a. m., with all 
members present except the recording secretary. Plans were 
discussed at length: two clubs admitted to membership. 

The second meeting was held in Cedar Rapids, June 3d, at 
the delightful home of the president, with all members present. 
The usual reports were read and approved, bills allowed and 
much business transacted. Two hundred and fifty copies of re- 
ports of full proceedings of the second Biennial were ordered 


to be prepared and published, 200 copies of the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and 50 membership certificates. 

The third meeting of the executive board was held in Cedar 
Rapids, with all members present except the vice-president and 
Mrs. Hutchison, the treasurer, who arrived in time to attend the 
last two sessions. The president announced names of chairmen 
of standing committees as follows: Reciprocity bureau, Mrs. 
J. Q. Thompson; literary committee, Mrs. D. W. Norris; badge 
committee, Mrs. Horace Everett; education committee, Mrs. 
J. D. Remley; village improvement committee, Mrs. S. E. Al- 
len; art committee, Mrs. Anna B. Howe; journalist, Mrs. S. F. 
Richards; historian of I. F. W. C. and state correspondent of 
the G. I. W. C., Mrs. Ira M. Weed. 

Plans for the Burlington Biennial were discussed and the 
president appointed Miss Waite and Mrs. Hutchison to act 
with herself in co-operating with the local committee at Bur- 
lington to perfect program. 

A letter from Mrs. Henrotin requesting a committee of 
three from Iowa to co-operate with the national committee of 
education was referred to the president with power to appoint 
committee. 

At a session held in the afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Cogswell, the following ladies were present and reported on 
their work and reports ordered to be placed on file: Mesdames 
Norris, Remley, Richards, Hurd, Garst, Waite, Hawley, Burke, 
Howe, Blythe and the president in the chair. 

Another evening session was held, and at this time and at 
all other meetings much business was transacted, and there was 
ever a an earnest desire to advance the interests of the 


Your recording secretary has written about 200 letters, sent 
out 245 copies of Biennial report (edited and published the 
same), entered 37 new clubs in membership. 

A spirit of good will and friendship has existed between the 
officers of the club, and especially are we indebted to the wise 
counsel, unfailing kindness and generous hospitality of our 
loved president; and to the ladies of Cedar Rapids we would 
express sincere thanks for their lavish hospitality and delightful 
social functions, making each visit there one long to be remem- 
bered. The hope expressed by my predecessor that all suc- 
ceeding executive boards might have a happy term of office has 
been realized in the period of our tenure. 

Respectfully submitted, Grace Blythe. 


Report of corresponding secretary, Miss Jessie B. Waite, 
was presented and approved, and was as follows: s 


“Your corresponding secretary offers the following report: 
During the past two years 800 letters and postals have been re- 
ceived in this office and over eleven hundred letters and postals 
sent out. In the fall of ’97 a directory of all federated clubs was 
issued, and in October, ’98, a second directory and a new edition 
of our constitution were published. Besides the copy sent in 
each case to every federated club, the secretary has mailed 113 
directories and 97 constitutions to new clubs, to clubs of other 
states, and to interested parties all over the country. Applica- 
tion blanks and membership certificates have been sent out as 
they were called for, and packages of programs to clubs wish- 
ing to know what other organizations interested in the same 
line of work were doing. The secretary sent to the Omaha Ex- 
position as many programs of our clubs as were sent to her in 
response to her call for them. In March of this year circulars 
of information in regard to the Biennial and credential cards 
were sent to all federated clubs; $33.81 have been spent by the 
secretary for postage, express, money-orders, postals, etc. 
Thirty-seven new clubs have joined the Federation during the 
last two years, a number of clubs have been dropped for non- 
payment of dues, and have withdrawn. There are now 181 clubs 
in good standing in the Federation with a total membership of 
about 5500 and an average membership of 30. 


“Only two or three clubs sent the secretary recent reports 
of their year’s work—the following summary of what our clubs 
are doing has, therefore, been taken from the last directory. 
Tt is noticeable that most of our clubs study more than one 
topic; history and parliamentary law, literature and current 
topics, literature, art and miscellany are frequently combined. 
Literature is studied in 40 of our clubs, history in 34, parlia- 
mentary law in 15, current events in 15. Travel and almost 
every country in the world are sources from which 39 clubs 
gain information. Two are interested in University Extension 
work, two in political economy, three take the Bay View colfirse, 
and eight follow the Chautauqua program. Three devote their 
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entire time to Shakespeare, and eight others study his works in 
connection with other branches. There are two distinctively 
art clubs and ten others whose partial attention that subject re- 
ceives. We have two musical clubs and two press clubs, whose 
members do original work. Twenty-nine vary their program 
with miscellaneous work, and such a variety of subjects as mag- 
azine articles, geography, mythology, municipal studies, biog- 
raphy, conversation, our relations with foreign powers, faith 
and humanity, civics, book reviews, household economics, so- 
ciology, architecture and psychology, are found in the pro- 
grams of various clubs. There are 15 departmental clubs and 
three city Federations. Jessie B. Waite, Cor. Sec.” 


Report of treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchison, was 
then given: It is a satisfaction to me to announce to the lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that there are one hundred and 
eighty-one clubs in good standing. During the past two years 
several clubs have been dropped for non-payment of dues, and 
several have withdrawn. Of those dropped and withdrawn, 
three clubs joined the Federation for only one week, and three 
have been absorbed by larger clubs. Since the treasurer's last 
report the condition of the treasury is as follows: 

1897, May 11th, cash on hand, $72.47; 1899, May Ist, cash 
received from clubs, $702.54; interest on same, $6.58; total, 
$781.59. Expenses and disbursements: Paid to G. F. W. C 
membership, $25.00; Dubuque Biennial report, $75.15; paid for 
directories, $44.00; printing, stationery, postage for officers and 
committees, $148.98; total, $293.13; balance on hand . ee 

Mabel V. Dixon Hutchison, treasurer of LEWe 


Report of the auditor, Mrs. Helen M. Hawley of Manches- 
ter, quoted the saying “Brevity is the soul of wit,” and said 
“The accounts are correct.” 

The reports of the treasurer and auditor were then ap- 
proved. 


The president, Mrs. Van Vechten, then made her report 
and address as follows: 

It is impossible to determine who first conceived the idea of 

Federating the Women’s Clubs of the country, but it is probable 
that the same thought was consciously or unconsciously present 
in the minds of many women at the same time. It was hardly 
to be expected that states would federate their clubs, but there 
are a State Federations, each doing earnest, effective 
work. 
._ We remember when a meeting was called at Marshalltown 
to consider the question; later, the perfecting of the organiza- 
tion at Des Moines, with thirty-nine clubs as charter members, 
and Mrs. Berryhill elected our first president. We will trace, if 
you please, our record for a few years, and we will find it sec- 
ond to none. Next came the Biennial at Cedar Rapids in 1895, 
with ninety-nine clubs enrolled and Mrs. Howe elected presi- 
dent. Then the Biennial at Dubuque, with one huridred and 
seventy-seven clubs enrolled and I was called to the chair. You 
all know what a difficult task was mine to succeed our. most 
charming Mrs. Howe, what an ideal I must live up to. 

The Iowa F. W. C. was the first to join the General Feder- 
ation and the third to form a State Federation, and today we 
are exceeded in number of clubs only by New York and Illinois. 

We had no new policy to inaugurate, which is thought to 
be a perilous luxury for a new officer to undertake, but with the 
aid of an efficient board, and excellent standing committees 
whose reports will prove their worth, a badge committee, a his- 
torian and journalist that would add importance to any admin- 
istration, we have attempted to carry forward the plans of our 
Federation as outlined in our constitution and by-laws, and 
have profited in a great degree by the work of our predecessors. 
We have added an educational committee, an art committee 
and a village improvement committee, believing we could best 
serve the interest of the clubs by being ready with suggestions 
and outlines of work to assist new clubs and those already 
formed. 

In some ways our Federation really leads; having a club 
composed of the youngest women, we believe, in any Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Minnehaha from Cedar Rapids, whose 
president is here, the youngest federated president I think in the 
United States. 

We have taken another advanced step in our organization, 
an advance that Mrs. Henrotin has advocated for years. And 


Mrs. Howe said in her address two years ago that we might 
think of the mixed club as 
did not have long to dream. It is an assured fact. 


“the golden ideal of the future.” We 
We have ad- 


mitted during the past year a club composed of men and women. 
Do I hear you ask how this ideal club became eligible? I will 
confide the secret to you. The men were made associate mem- 
bers of the Twentieth Century Club. Thus, we have men, 
women and children in our Federation. The career of both the 
little women’s club and the mixed club will be watched with in- 
terest. We may safely say we are progressive. 

Could we hear a report from each of the clubs of the state 
we should find clubs working along many lines of thought, but 
whether working along ethical, intellectual or social lines, the 
same underlying idea is present, the same purpose is manifest, 
namely, the betterment of mankind. We have listened to argu- 
ments in favor of limited club membership and unlimited club 
membership. In future club work, remember that my message 
to all clubs is to invite the strangers within your gates to the 
pleasures and benefits of your club. “He who builds a fence 
about himself, shuts out more than he shuts in.’ 

There is no doubt but the Woman’s Club has done more 
than any other one thing to harmonize the different eléments 
found in a community. The strength or weakness of a consti- 
tution is only proved by its use. Therefore, in view of my ex- 
perience, 1 hope | may with safety recommend that a commit- 
tee be appointed by this convention to revise our Constitution 
and By-laws. All of our officers ought not to be elected at the 
same time. And some members of the standing committees 
ought to be retained by the new board that the work may be 
uninterrupted, at least, for a time, otherwise much valuable time 
is lost; then, as necessities arise, new plans may be formulated 
and the work advanced, as it is sure to be each year. Many 
states have annual instead of biennial meetings, and there is 
much to recommend the yearly meetings because it is by com- 
ing in contact with women from all over the state that we are 
broadened. Every woman should some time in her life, if pos- 
sible, attend the General Federation meeting. Next to that is 
the State meeting. See to it, my friends, that there be rotation 
in delegates,—let the other woman go some time. It has been 
said by friends of the Federation that our conventions are too 
large, that each club should only be represented by its president 
or her appointee, thereby limiting our conventions to haff the 
number. 

All of this advice comes from my observation of two years, 


and I hope will be taken in the spirit of kindliness in which it is 


given. It remains with this body to execute. 

I do not wish to criticise, but allow me to suggest that 
printed circular letters from chairmen of committees of the IL. F. 
W. C. are sent to clubs for reading before clubs and usually re- 
quire an answer. A elub is a composite individual and a woman 
would consider herself lacking in politeness not to answer a 
communication. Therefore, I plead for my successor and suc- 
ceeding committees, promptness in answering all communica- 
tions. They are not designed for the waste basket. It is by 
the observance of this obligation that we can benefit each other. 

I have visited during my term of office one Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, one Council of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, four State Federation meet- 
ings, three City Federations, two annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Household Economics Association, two Chautauqua as- 
semblies, thirty-three clubs, and club receptions galore. We 
have admitted many new clubs, making the total number en- 
rolled one hundred and eighty-one since the organization of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1893. Some clubs have 
dropped out of the ranks and sent in their resignations. Others 
have failed to pay their dues, thereby losing their membership. 

Some think there is no use in organization, losing sight of 
the fact that in organization there is strength. Of course, there 
is nothing to compel the clubs to remain. Could each club send 
delegates to our Biennials, catch the spirit and inspiration of a 
convention and carry it back to the club in the way of a report, 
there would be very few, if any, clubs that would drop out on 
account of annual dues, which are only two dollars per annum. 
The aim of the Federation is to hold all its members in a bond 
of union. Its objects are to compare methods of work and raise 
the standard of intellectual culture to encourage the educational 
progress of the state; to broaden social life, and, above all, to 
be of especial service and help to the local community. It is 
well for us to know what is being accomplished even if we may 
not be able to take a personal part in it, and we learn to be 
humble as we are taught the truth of how much we have to 
learn from one another, as well as to teach one another. 

I desire at this time to thank the members of the board, the 
standing committees, the badge committee, the historian, the 
journalist, and each club in the Federation for their kindness, 
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and to assure each and all that they were essential to the suc- 
cess of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


| “See how we 
As units count for little worth apart, but when 
Combined and joined together, then we make 
The harmony that angels step their flight 
To hark to.” 


The president’s address contained so many suggestions and 
recommendations that it was moved and carried that it be placed 
in the hands of a committee to be presented for discussion be- 
fore adoption. It was moved and carried that Mrs. S. J. Rich- 
ards of Waterloo, who made this motion, be chairman of such a 
committee, with power to appoint her associates. 

At this time telegraphic messages of greeting were read 
from the State Federations of Kansas and Arkansas, and the 
secretary was instructed to reply to the Kansas Federation in 
session. A message of love and greeting was also voted to Mrs. 
Anna B. Howe, ex-president of the Federation, thanking her 
for her kindly greeting and beautiful flowers. 

Letters of greeting were also read from the Federations of 
Women’s Clubs, through their presidents, in Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The president announced the following committee on reso- 
lutions: Mrs. Adaline M. Payne of Nevada, Mrs. W. D. Tis- 
dale of Ottumwa, Mrs. Mary W. Cogswell of Cedar Rapids, 
and the following committee on rules and regulations: Mrs. N. 
O. Lawton of Cedar Rapids, Mrs. S. R. Kreidler of Red Oak, 
Mrs. M. M. Knapp of Estherville.. 

The session adjourned as the clock struck twelve. The dis- 
patch with which business was transacted was admirable. The 
afternoon session was presided over by Mrs. M. H. B. Peters 
of Des Moines, vice-president I. F. W. C., who called the meet- 
ing to order at two o'clock. The committee on rules and regu- 
lations submitted the following report, through its chairman, 
Mrs. N. O. Lawton: 

1. Doors to be closed during the reading of papers. 

2. All debatable motions shall be in writing. 

3. Alternates shall have no duties or privileges as such ex- 
cept in the absence of delegates. 

A time-keeper shall be appointed and no one allowed 
more than her allotted time. 

5. Each delegate shall be entitled to one vote for each club 
she is entitled to represent. 

No member shall be allowed to speak more than once 
to any question, except by permission. 

7. All speeches in discussion shall be limited to three min- 
utes. 

8. In order to facilitate business all resolutions, after being 
presented to the convention, shall be referred to the committee 
on resolutions. | 

9g. All motions made during any session shall be reported 
by the committee on resolutions at close of same session in the 
order presented. 

The report was acted upon section by section and adopted. 

- The report of the reciprocity bureau was then read by Mrs. 
J. Q. Thompson of Creston: 
Madam President: 

Since the former lists of the bureau were exhausted, but still 
in demand, the committee decided to issue a new catalogue. 

Thelarge number of new clubs added to the Federation made 
it expedient to issue a new list, with such new titles as were 
deemed by the old and new clubs, as serviceable for wider use. 

That this representation might be equitable, and in view of 
the generous response in the past to the request of the bureau, 
: = of one paper for every fifteen members was estab- 
ished. 

Clubs of over one hundred members were limited to ten 
papers. In October, 1897, circular letters were sent out to the 
one hundred and eighty clubs asking for titles of new manu- 
scripts, talks, lectures and readings which each club thought of 
sufficient merit to place on the new list. 

By February there had been sent in to the committee the 
names of seventy-nine (79) club members representing eighty- 
four (84) papers. Twelve of these would go and read their 
manuscripts without compensation other than expenses. Nine 
would either go or loan their manuscripts. Fifty-four had pa- 
pers to loan. For $5.00 and expenses three would deliver illus- 
trated addresses. One was on the free list. Since the old ma- 
terial was still in demand, the new list was issued with the for- 
mer added as a supplement. These catalogues were sent out to 


the clubs in February, 1898. The expense of printing and post- 
age was $21.75. There has been an additional bill of postage 
of $6.25. There have been many vexed questions to the commit- 
tee, but the vital question is, of what educational value to the 
Federation is the reciprocity bureau? To ascertain the use of 
the bureau your committee in March asked for a report from 
each of the clubs as to the material called for and used since the 
last Biennial. The consensus of opinion is that while the clubs 
derive most benefit from original work, yet the papers and lec- 
tures of the bureau, when of a high standard of excellence, have 
been profitably used. The majority of calls have been made by 
the smaller towns. The total number of calls was nearly one 
hundred. The actual number used was less, because of often 
conflicting dates. One paper, because of its well known merit, 
has been in constant demand, having been called for forty-three 
(43) times since its title appeared on the former list. A number 
of parlor lectures have been given. 

The committee would recommend that clubs furnish their 
chairmen of committees and heads of departments each with this 
catalogue so that they may know what material is at hand in 
speakers and papers. That so far as possible all papers be type- 
written and the club using manuscripts observe the courtesy of 
a prompt return of same to the author. Wisconsin has an ex- 
cellent bureau. The committee, as in lowa, disclaim all respon- 
sibility as to the merits of the papers, but the manuscripts are in 
the hands of the chairman. This method insures more prompt- 
ness in securing a desired subject. 

Signed Carrie H. Thompson, Creston, Ia. 

Mary W. Cogswell, Cedar Rapids, 
Delina M. Breed, Creston. 

Report of the library committee was read by the chairman, 
Mrs. D. W. Norris of Grinnell, and was very exhaustive. Fol- 
lowing is a part of it: 

At the time that your committee was appointed their prede- 
cessors had just completed a noble work in securing of assisting 
the passage of the Traveling Library bill in our state legislature, 
and in looking around for the most worthy object upon which 
to center our efforts it has seemed to your committee best that 
we take up no new measures, attempt no innovations, as it were, 
but exert our every energy towards the fostering of library work 
in general and the encouraging of women’s clubs to interest 
themselves in the establishment of free public libraries in par- 
ticular. As a means or method of best accomplishing these 
ends, it has seemed best to ally ourselves with the Iowa Library 
Association, an organization of active library workers, in whom 
there are great possibilities for effective, constructive action. 
In unity there is strength, and in the work for which this com- 
mittee was appointed it has seemed best to seek that unity in 
this association. Consequently, a voluminous correspondence 
has been carried on with the various members of this Federa- 
tion, not only encouraging them to work for free libraries in 
their respective home towns, but to join the ranks of the I. L. A. 

While the attention given to what might be termed the in- 
terests of the I. L. A. has been a prominent part of this com- 
mittee work, it has been only a part. Systematic correspond- 
ence has been kept up with the women’s clubs of Iowa, collect- 
ing information as to library work in the state, and encouraging 
the establishment of free public libraries in towns and in coun- 
try districts, or district libraries as well. The fondly cherished 
library commission project has also occupied a share of our at- 
tention, having been given a fair start up the rocky steeps to 
public favor. 

To what extent our efforts have been successful and how 
far our aims have been well directed is a matter of somewhat 
doubtful speculation, for your committee feels it has undertaken 
a great work, covering a large field, and that the time has been 
short indeed for tangible or material results to begin to shape 


themselves. 


As a first step toward acquainting ourselves with the sub- 
ject with which we had to deal, the chairman of your committee 
accepted the invitation of the I. L. A. to become a member of 
its body, attending its eighth annual meeting, at Des Moines, 
in October of 1897, and also attending the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N. Y., 
in July of 1898, a national organization now in its 23d year. 
While at the Des Moines meeting your committee chairman 
was greatly impressed with the interest manifested in its work 
by some of the members of the Women’s Club of that city, which 
so kindly extended to the association the use of its elegant par- 
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lors, with the comfortable accommodations. Many of the Des 
Moines ladies are enthusiastic library workers, and gave the 
members of the I. L. A. a striking example of the value oi 
women’s assistance in furthering library interests. 

It was not long after this meeting that your committee re- 
ceived a most courteous note from Mr. W. H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the association, and a very prominent library worker of 
the state, residing at Ft. Dodge, soliciting the co-operation of 
our Federation in library work and characterizing your com- 
mittee as = “connecting link” between his association and the 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


The work of your former committee in assisting the estab- 
lishment of the system of traveling libraries, which our state 
enjoys, has been taken up by this committee and continued, as 
far as possible, inthe efforts that we have made to keep the 
women’s clubs posted upon the benefits to be derived from the 
system, and in keeping ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the results of its working. 

At the time of the last Biennial meeting of the I. F. W. C. 
our state legislature had appropriated $4000 for the establish- 
ment of traveling libraries, and 50 libraries had been prepared 
for general circulation, but, although applications for these 
libraries had been received to the number of 175, it was not 
until the present state librarian, Mr. Johnson Brigham, who is 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the traveling library 
movement, that these libraries were very generally circulated. 
Since then the state legislature has made an annual appropria- 
tion of $2000 for traveling libraries, and with its assistance the 
state now has 70 traveling libraries of 50 volumes each. These 
have been sent out to 72 different communities, 195 libraries in 
all, which have been used by different organizations as follows: 

Thirty associations of tax payers have had 95 libraries; 18 
free and association libraries have received and used 56 libraries; 
9 public and high school libraries have taken 12 libraries; § col- 
leges and academies have taken 16 libraries; 8 societies and 
clubs have taken 16 libraries. 

One of the important results of the traveling library move- 
ment has been the action of the state library board in author- 
izing a special loan department by which the librarian will be 
permitted to loan to any public incorporated school or college 
library in the state any single work or collection of books which 
they may have, or which they may deem it advisable to obfain 
for the after use of this department, and they may be obtained 
without bonds on the filing of a certified check covering the 
retail price of the book or books, check to be returned on the 
return of the book; the borrower to pay all express charges. 

The value of this special loan department to women’s clubs 
is at once apparent. It will enable clubs to secure books bear- 
ing upon subjects under consideration at very little expense. 

lowa, with her increased appropriation and through the ac- 
tivity of her state librarian, now exceeds, I believe, all other 
states in the success of her traveling library system, not except- 
ing New York. 


PROGRESS OF FREE LIBRARIES. 


It is in the increase of the free public libraries that your 
committee sees the most cheering evidence of progress. The 
advance sheets of the report of President Johnson of the I. L. 
A. upon Iowa libraries for the year 1808, as it will appear in the 
Iowa Official Register for 1899, shows that there has been an 
increase in free public libraries during the year 1898 from 25 to 
36. Among them are those of Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Water- 
loo, Marshalltown and Grinnell, which, as Mr. Johnson puts 
it, “are especially marked by the vigor with which they enter 
the arena of free public libraries and contest for the leadership 
with the older public libraries.” We might add those of Web- 
ster City, Forest City, Chariton and Fairfield, which, from the 
records of your committee’s correspondence appear to be forg- 
ing to the front rapidly. We know now of but one town in 
lowa of over 6000 inhabitants that has no public library. While 
your committee considers that it would be presumptuous on its 
part to claim the credit of establishing any of these libraries, it 
has been in touch with the movements of most of them and 
cannot help but feel that, by its suggestions, it has exerted a 
helpful influence with some of them. Of the 33 subscription 
libraries in existence one year ago ten have since tried for a 
public tax and six of them have succeeded; and in nearly every 
case it has been through women’s clubs that these results have 
been brought about. 


THE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


No committee can undertake systematic work in the inter- 
ests of library extension in lowa without becoming impressed 
with the need for a state library commission, a body of se- 
lected persons well acquainted with library work, who shall 
serve without pay and who shall at all times be ready to give 
advice and counsel to all free libraries and to all communities 
which may propose to establish them, as to the best means of 
establishing and administering such libraries, the selection of 
books, cataloguing and other details of library management. 
Other states have felt the need of such a commission and have 
straightway established them with marked success. 

Your committee has endeavored to treat the work assigned 
to it in a broad and comprehensive manner; it has labored to 
promote a greater interest in the establishment of public libra- 
ries; has given aid where it could; but its greatest effort has 
been to so collect information about the library work in Iowa 
as to lay before this Federation an intelligible account of 
what is being done in library extension in our state today, and 
if there is one recommendation above another that we would 
like to make to this Federation it is in behalf of the library 
commission. We find that library extension in Iowa is receiv- 
ing more and more attention each year. We take pride in being 
able to report the growing interest women are taking in the 
work, and it is a pleasure to chronicle the success of the travel- 
ing libraries. We would urge that the members of the women’s 
clubs of lowa join the I. L. A. and work for libraries; that the 
various clubs use the traveling libraries; and above all we rec- 
ommend to this Federation that the I. F. W. C. appoint or elect 
a committee to co-operate with all library workers to secure the 
establishment of a state library commission. 

We respectfully submit this report, hoping that our duty 
has been performed faithfully, intelligently and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

(Signed) Mrs. D. W. Norris, Grinnell, 
Mrs. Ella Burke, Carroll, 
Mrs. Gardner Cowles, Algona. 


After the report was read Mrs. H. C. Towner of Corning 
presented the following resolution, which after considerable dis- 
cussion was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve and endorse the efforts 
being made for securing for the state of lowa a library com- 
mission, and that we hereby direct the president of the I. F. W. 
C. to appoint a special committee of three to confer with the 
state librarian, the Library Association, standing committee on 
legislation, and with others especially interested, for the purpose 
of securing such library commission.” 


Report of the Educational Committee was given by the 
chairman, Mrs. Josephine D. Remley of Iowa City: 

The educational committee of the Lowa State Federation of 
women’s clubs was appointed August, 1897. The first meeting 
was held the following October. 

A circular letter was addressed to all the federated clubs in 
the state suggesting the work which might well be taken up and 
considered by the clubs. . 

In May, 1898, the committee suggested the following pro- 
gram for an educational meeting for the lowa Women’s Clubs 
in October. The study of natural history in the lower grades 
of the public schools. 

1. Zoology. 2. Botany. 3. Mineralogy. 

The committee held its second meeting im September, 1808, 
at which time it decided to work for a compulsory education 
law. In January a petition was drawn up, copies of which were 
sent to every federated club. Thirty-five of their copies have 
been returned with 958 signatures. Your committee recom- 
mends that this body pass a resolution: That it is the sense of 
this convention that “compulsory education for the state” shall 
be the object to engage the concentrated efforts of the State 
Federation the next two years, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to formulate methods of work. 

The South-Eastern Teachers’ Association most kindly gave 
place, on its program, for representatives of the educational 
work of the Federation. The following papers were read: 
“What Some Clubs Have Done for Schools,” Mrs. C. P. Rogers 
of the 20th Century Club, Marshalltown; “Co-operation of 
Women’s Clubs With the Public Schools,” Mrs. Charles Sum- 
ner Brown of the N. N. Club, Iowa City. 

Under the supervision of the state superintendent these 
papers are to be published for state wide circulation. 
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Reports from 58 clubs have been received in answer to a 
circular letter containing 13 questions, sent out by the educa- 
tional committee. For convenience they are grouped under 
the subjects therein contained; certain clubs appear under 
several of these heads. 

The following clubs have helped organize or maintain 
mothers’ clubs, parents’ meetings and child study classes: 
Corning Culture Club, Oskaloosa Women’s Club, Elzevir Bay 
View Circle, Creston; Athene Club, Cedar Rapids; and Tour- 
ists’ Club, West Union. 

The Oskaloosa Women’s Club was instrumental in bring- 
ing to that city Mrs. Treat, head of the Kindergarten Training 
School in Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. Treat gave six lectures, 
three of them mothers’ meetirgs. 

A private reception was given, to which mothers of young 
children and teachers were invited. Informal questions were 
propounded to Mrs. Treat, which were answered by and dis- 
cussed with her 

The club also arrarged for a mothers’ meeting, inviting all 
women of the city to be present. 

A lecture upon “Child Life” was given. Out of the efforts 
of the Child Study department has grown a mothers’ class. 

This club also offered two money prizes to the pupils of the 
high school for the best essay on “Free Public Libraries.” 

The Tourists’ Club of West Union has an educational 
committee, whose duty it is to arrange educational and mothers’ 
meetings. Work for advancing household economics has been 
done by the Women’s Club, Marshalltown; Culture Club, Corn- 
ing; Ladies’ Literary, Independence; Columbian Club, Chero- 
kee; Daughters of Ceres, Des Moines; Tuesday Club, Ottumwa, 
and Search Light Club, Liptor. 

The home department of the Women’s Club, Marshall- 
tuwn, devoted an afternoon and evening to the exhibition of 
pure foods and the proper manner of cooking such. 

The Daughters of Ceres is a society organized for the ben- 
efit of farmers’ mothers, wives and daughters. It is auxiliary 
to a state organization which meets at the time of the State 
Fair, when addresses are given on practical questions relating 
to farm life and household economics. This club is also working 
for free rural mail delivery. 

The following clubs are interested in manual training, 
kindergarten, industrial and vacation schools: Women’s and 
Hawthorne Clubs, Marshalltown; City Federation and Women’s 
Club, Cedar Rapids; City Federation and Women’s Club, Bur- 
lington; Woman’s Club, Athene and Clio Clubs, Cedar Rapids. 

During the present year the City Federation of Cedar Rap- 
ids have directed their efforts mainly to the establishment of 
kindergartens in the public schools. They hope next fall to 
see at least one purely kindergarten room in that city. 

The Hawthorne Club of Marshalltown each year help 
the Mission Sunday School, the past year giving them money 
to buy their papers for the year. 

The Clio Club of Cedar Rapids established a summer school 
for girls. 

Social intercourse between club members and teachers has 
been promoted by the Ladies’ Literary of Independence; City 
Federation Women’s Clubs, Cedar Rapids; Women’s Club, Os- 
kaloosa, and Women’s Club, Glenwood. Entertainments were 
given by the City Federation of Cedar Rapids, which were 
a benefit to the community in an educational way, both in litera- 
ture and music. Their monthly meetings promote social inter- 
course. 

They are working for a club house, which shall be the home 
of every club in the city. 

In order to cultivate the most cordial relations with the 
teachers of the city the Women’s Club of Oskaloosa hold their 
meetings on Saturday afternoon for their convenience. 

The Tourists’ Club of West Union succeeded in awakening 
interest in ventilation of school rooms. The president of that 
club gave a paper before the County Teachers’ Association. 

School visitation was conducted in the Ideal club, Council 
Bluffs; Ladies’ Literary, Independence; N. N. Club, Iowa City; 
the C. L. S. C., Manchester; Woman’s Club, Boone and Pan- 
dora Club, Chariton. 

The following clubs have endeavored to secure women on 
school boards: Hawthorne Club, Boone; Ladies’ Literary, 
Cedar Rapids; City Federation, Cedar Rapids; Athene Club, 
Cedar Rapids; Ladies’ Literary, Waterloo; Fortnightly Club, 
Washington, and Clio Club, Cedar Rapids. 

Public. meetings, where school questions were discussed, 
were held by the Women’s Club, Marshalltown; Monday Club, 
Red Oak; Women’s Federation, Burlington; Monday Club, 


Postville; Tuesday Club, Davenport; Women’s Club, Des 
Moines; Woman’s Club, Cedar Rapids; Monday Club, Red 
Oak; Women’s Club, Glenwood, and Monday Club, Fayette. 

To some of their public meetings special invitations were 
extended to the school board, superintendent and teachers of 
the city schools. In some instances the teachers took part in 
the program. 

Nearly every club which has written to the chairman of the 
committee has expressed a desire to undertake some work which 
will advance the educational needs of its locality. Owing to 
the failure of so many clubs to respord to the request of the 
committee, this report is incomplete. 

Considering the short: time since educational work was 
undertaken by the clubs of the state, we think the clubs are 
to be congratulated. The indications all point to greater results 
in the future. 

A Josephine D. Remley. 
Lymna M. Hurd. 
Clara Clark Garst. 


After which Mrs. Remley moved that it is the sense of this 
convention that compulsory education for the state shall be the 
object to engage the concentrated efforts of the State Federation 
for the next two years, and that a committee be appointed to 
formulate methods of work, which met with the approval of the 
convention. 

It was moved that this committee be instructed to petition 
the legislature to pass such compulsory education laws, placing 
the ages from 7 to 14. Mrs. Garst proposed this amendment: 
“Except where there are kindergartens the ages be 5 to 14,” 
which was carried and the original motion also carried. 

After this long session of listening to and discussing re- 
ports a most delightful part of the program was reached, 
though long past the hour set for it. Mrs. Frances Striegel 
Burke of the Conversational Club of Des Moines gave a short 
piano recital. Mrs. Burke is a woman of charming personality, 
of a fine artistic temperament, wonderfully well balanced, with 
a highly intellectual and most lovely and loveable nature. She 
was a favorite pupil of Leschetizky. She, as usual, gave a short 
program, which left her audience entranced. She played the 
following numbers: 1. (a) “Nocturne,” Leschetizky; (b) 
“Tuscan Song,” Leschetizky. 2. (a) “Pan’s Flute,” Godard; 
(b) “Impromptu,” Chopin. 3. (a) “By the Sea,” Schubert- 
Lizst; (b) “Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausiz. 

As the hour was late it was moved and carried that the re- 
mainder of the reports be postponed until the next morning. 

The visiting P. E. O. ladies were invited to a reception by 
the local P. E. O.’s at the office of Mrs. Dr. Tuttle Thursday, 
from 4 to 5 o'clock, and the visiting D. A. R.’s to a reception 
by the local chapter in the church parlors Friday from 4 to 


5 p. m. 


On Wednesday evening, from 8 to 11 o'clock, an elegant 
reception was given by the Burlington Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to the visiting club women. The guests of honor present 
were Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) and Miss Gertrude 
Coburn, who stood in line with the receiving party, which con- 
sisted of the president of Burlington Federation, Mrs. Illick; 
all officers of the Iowa Federation; the journalist, Mrs. S. F. 
Richards; historian, Mrs. Maria Weed, and Mrs. Towner, state 
chairman of correspondence for G. F. W. C 

The guests were introduced to the ladies of the receiving line 
by the ladies of the Burlington Federation Board, Mesdames 
Antrobus, Garrett, Ecker, Gilbert, Shelton, Smith, Ripley, 
Waite, Cotsworth, Poor, Blaul and Miss Goodell. 

The reception was held in the Elks’ lodge rooms and was a 
brilliant and delightful affair. The parlors and club rooms were 
decorated with apple blossoms, roses, ferns, palms and carna- 
tions. In the dining room small tables were set for four guests 
each, who were served by young ladies of Burlington to dainty 
refreshments. Flowers decorated the beautifully set tables, and 
charming music by a fine orchestra was heard through parlors 
and dining room. 

It was an occasion where old friends exchanged happy 
greetings, and where many a woman met congenial friends, 
albeit they had never before seen each others’ faces. 


Thursday morning at ten o’clock the Federation was called 
to order and the president asked for the reports which had been 
postponed from the previous afternoon. 

_ Mrs. N. O. Lawton was appointed time-keeper for the ses- 
sion. In the absence of the chairman of the art committee, Mrs. 
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Anna B. Howe, the report was given by Mrs. Harriet C. Tow- 
ner of Corning, and was as follows: 

When your art committee was appointed two years ago, it 
was not known to what extent Iowa club women were_jnterested 
in matters pertaining to art. It was decided, therefore, first, to 
ascertain that which had already been undertaken by clubs in 
this direction; second, to urge the study of art history and criti- 
cism; and third, and most important, it was determined to make 
an effort to arouse interest in the movement for art in the pub- 
lic schools, and to adopt this as the principal work of the com- 
mittee. The importance and necessity of surrounding children 
with beautiful objects, because of the part which a true percep- 
tion of that which is beautiful plays in the development of char- 
acter, is being recognized as never before in all parts of the 
country, and whatsoever touches the public schools is of 1nter- 
est to every citizen. The success which has attended the efforts 
of those interested in other states, notably in Portland, Maine, 
in Aurora, Ill., and in Chicago, gave encouragement to similar 
effort in Iowa. 

To every federated club in the state was sent a list of ques- 
tions prepared for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to 
which Iowa clubs are interested in art study, or in stimulating 
an interest in art in the community. With this list of questions 
was enclosed a leaflet on art in the school, a list of the Prang 
reproductions of photographs suitable for use in school rooms, 
and a card stating that definite suggestions for tinting school 
room walls and arrangement of wall space would be sent upon 
application. Later twenty-five of the circulars of suggestions 
were sent out. To the questions asked, eighty-one replies were 
received; fifty-three reported more or less interest in the work of 
the committee. Of these, twenty-six clubs give some attention 
to the study of art history, ancient or modern, while fourteen 
clubs or departments of clubs are studying art exclusively. 

In reply to the query, “Have you made any attempt to ad- 
vance the knowledge of art by placing pictures or casts in your 
club rooms, public school rooms or libraries?” some interesting 
reports have been received of work undertaken for the purpose 
of arousing an interest in beautifying the public school rooms. 
Exhibits of good pictures and casts, which may easily be pro- 
cured for the purpose, have been found a most effective method 
of interesting the community at large in the work, the proceeds 
from the sale of tickets and pictures sold being used to buy 
pictures and casts for the schools. Some reports of these ex- 
hibits will be given in detail that they may be suggestive to 
those who desire to undertake something of the kind next year. 
The Twentieth Century Club of. Marshalltown held a very suc- 
cessful exhibit which resulted in the purchase of a large number 
of pictures and casts. The exhibit consisted of twenty- 
five original drawings from the Century Company, 


eighty-seven of the Prang reproductions, twenty-two pho- 
from__ the 


tographs and a number of Bartoli casts 
Chicago Art Education Company, and Copley prints 
from Curtis & Cameron, Boston. The school children 


sold tickets and had the proceeds for buying pictures for their 
own rooms. About one hundred pictures were sold, most of 
which went into the schools, in addition to many good casts. 
The club mounted two hundred Perry pictures, selling them at 
five cents each, and one hundred of Hood’s pictures, which sold 
at three for ten cents. From the proceeds of the exhibit the 
club presented the High School, among other things, with a 
fine cast of the Samothrace Victory. Other Marshalltown clubs 
are also interested. The City Federation appropriated ten dol- 
lars and placed one picture in every room of one building. The 
members of the Hawthorne Club have mounted one hundred 
Perry pictures for the public library and are to havea Haw- 
thorne room in one of the school buildings, and the Unity Club 
has begun a Venetian room. In Keokuk and Council Bluffs 
the work is also well inaugurated. Under the auspices of the 
literature, art and education divisions of the Keokuk Women’s 
Club, a very successful exhibit was held. The club members 
were reinforced by all the school authorities and the exhibit was 
open one week. It included photographic reproductions of the 
best things from the best masters; from the firm of Helman & 
Taylor. a fine collection of Rosette’s pictures from Boston, the 
best pictures in Keokuk, were shown, and a fine collection of 
new prints. The net proceeds amounted to nearly $240, which 
will be used for the decoration of the public school rooms of 
Keokuk. In Council Bluffs the movement was begun by the 


superintendent of schools and supervisor of drawing, who last # 


year aroused the interest of the Board of Education and of the 
teachers, in the spirit and purpose of the work. Soon the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Weorien’s Club became interested, appointed com- 


- of the state. 


mittees and selected the largest ward school, a sixteen-room 
building, to decorate. They at once planned an art exhibit. 
One of the art dealers of the city loaned seventy or eighty 
framed pictures and thirty or forty pictures already in the 
schools were loaned. The main corridor of the school building 
was transformed into an art gallery by the use of rugs, palms 
and flags, making it a place of beauty. The exhibit was open 
both afternoon and evening, a small admission being charged, 
and the proceeds were devoted by the Women’s Club to corri- 
dor decorations on three floors. Another club took the 2oth 
avenue school and spent forty dollars for corridor decoration. 
The Ideal Club took the Bloomer school in charge and gave 
an exhibit which netted over $100. An interesting program was 
given and Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten, president of the State Fed- 
eration, was present and spoke on Art in the Schools. Other 
Council Bluffs clubs have taken other buildings to decorate and 
have been very successful in their efforts. At each exhibit the 
management has been in the hands of the club, but teachers 
and pupils co-operate. These exhibits of pictures and casts, 
fluence, not only upon the children but the entire community. 
which are in most cases reproductions of masterpieces of paint- 
ing, sculpture or architecture, have a distinct educational in- 
When it is known that a really good picture, some reproduction 
of the world’s best, may be obtained for the price of one that 
is poor and meaningless, the desire to possess a good picture is 
soon manifested. Those who, through the influence of these 
art exhibits, investigate the matter, soon learn that it costs no 
more to tint a wall with a color which will delight the eye and 
make an attractive background, than to equip the schools as 
they are now, and that reproductions of the monuments of art 
of all ages may be procured at slight cost. By that persistence 
in any good work for which Iowa women are noted, it will be 
possible within-a very few years to transform the barren, barn- 
like aspect of the average school room into one which is at- 
tractive and homelike, and which will exert a potent influence 
for good upon the mind of the child. 

Other clubs in the state are interested im doing something 
to advance the interest in art in the community. The Woman's 
Club of Coon Rapids has placed one hundred and fifty mounted 
Perry pictures in the schools. The Twentieth Century Club of 
Mason City has given to their school a cast of the Venus de 
Milo. The Toledo Woman’s Club is interested in school room 
decoration. The Literary Round Table and Six O’clock Clubs 
of Webster City have introduced the Perry pictures, the Man- 
chester “13” Club has loaned pictures for use in the school 
rooms, and the Tuesday Club of Cedar Falls has given a picture 
to Assembly Hall. The Des Moines Women’s Cliib has not 
attempted any work in the schools, but have placed in their 
club rooms painting, casts, bronzes and photographs, which 
they hope later to make the nucleus of an art gallery. Several 
clubs have been instrumental in establishing traveling libraries 
of photographs of buildings, paintings and sculpture for use in 
the public schools. These traveling picture libraries are easily 
arranged and many clubs have announced an intention to pre- 
pare them next year. 

Where small photographs cannot be afforded the Perry 
pictures furnish a valuable substitute. These cost one penny 
each, and a very complete course of picture study may be car- 
ried on with their aid. 

That which has been undertaken in introducing art in the 
schools in Iowa is of course thus far only a beginning, but in- 
terest in the movement is increasing, inquiries are being made 
as to how the work should be taken up, and there is a prospect 
of effective work next year. The influence exerted by art in the 
school will perhaps not be at once apparent, and it may never 
be known how many who go out from our schools are helped 
by it to better lives. or how many will devote themselves to pur- 
suits, interest in which was first awakened by the school en- 
vironment. We may be sure, however, that the result wul 
justify the effort. “Education, if it means anything, is the 
quickening of the powers that enable us to live,—ideally and 
practically, morally and mentally—or that give us the capacity 
to enjoy and expand this life; and art, even in its simplest form, 


tends to these ends.” 
The replies received in response to the request of the art 


committee that if possible one program during the year be de- 


voted to art, show that many have been held in different parts 
The Des Moines Woman’s Club, the Red Oak 
Monday Club. the Keokuk Woman’s Club, the Council Bluffs 
Woman’s Club, the Cedar Rapids Woman’s Club, the Dubuque 
Ladies’ Literary Association, the Malvern Woman’s Club, the 
Sigourney Woman’s Club and the Twentieth Century Club of 
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Marshalltown, all have art departments, doing regular work, 
and have charge of two or more special art programs for the 
club as a whole, durimg the club year. The Madeline de 
Scudery Club of Des Moines have two art meetings each month, 
the Literary Round Table and Wednesday Clubs of Webster 
City, the 19th Century and Fortnightly Clubs of Washington, 
the Friday Club of Newton, the Twentieth Century Club of Ma- 
son City, the Alpha Club of Burlington, the Manchester and 
Tourist Club, the New Century Club and Class in Literature of 
Vinton, the Maquoketa Tuesday Club, the Historical and Lit- 
erary Club of Grinnell, the Boone Monday Club, the Manches- 
ter Woman’s Club, the Pandora Club of Chariton, the Ingleside 
Club of Mt. Vernon, the Cedar Rapids Tourist Club, the Co- 
lumbian Club of Cherokee and the Wahkousa- Club of Fort 
Dodge, all are studying some branch of art history, either ex- 
clusively or in connection with other work, and each has given 
several art programs during the year. Other clubs to hold spe- 
cial art meetings were the Corning Culture Club, the Eldora 
Woman’s Club, the Maquoketa Woman’s Club and the Colfax 
Woman’s Club. The Woman’s Club of Coon Rapids have 
three special art programs, had a Madonna Day and used pho- 
tographs from the Altrua Art Library of Chicago. The Twen- 
tieth Century and Hawthorne Clubs of Marshalltown held an 
Art afternoon and invited the members of the art committee of 
the I. F. W. C. to speak. Two were present and spoke of Art 
in the Public Schools. 

- There is noted an increasing interest in the study of art 
history and criticism, and several requests have been received 
for outlines of study for use next year. In this connection the 
committee is happy to report that the state librarian has very 
kindly consented to co-operate and to place in the special loan 
collection of the traveling library, from which any single book 
or collection of books may be borrowed, a number of books 
for use in art study, which may be obtained by any club. Mr. 
Brigham has kindly furnished a list of the books already avail- 
able, which I will be glad to give to any club interested, to- 
gether with a circular explaining how they may be obtained. 

In concluding this report, the committee desires to refer 
again to the good which may be accomplished in the direction 
of art in the schools, and to urge upon Iowa Federated Clubs 
the importance of this work. When teachers and boards of edu- 
cation have already inaugurated the movement, the co-operation 
and assistance of the club women will give needed encourage- 
ment, and in communities where nothing of the kind has been 
attempted, any club which desifes to do something for others 
will find a wide field of usefulness. 


(Signed) Anna B. Howe, 
Harriet C. Towner, 
Emma J. Fordyce. 


Committee. 


The report of the Journalist, Mrs. S. F. Richards, was then 
given in such a clear and distinct manner as to very agreeably 
impress her listeners, awd follows: 

Two years ago I was appointed journalist of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The duties of journalist have not 
been very onerous, and the performance thereof has not been 
as satisfactory either to the journalist or the members of the 
clubs as it would have been had all the clubs responded to the 
request for club calendars and items of interest pertaining to 
the club work. About the first of the current year the Midland 
Monthly, whose club department has been the medium of com- 
munication between the I. F. W. C., was sold to a Missouri 
syndicate and removed to St. Louis, since which time the club 
department has been dropped. During my connection with the 
Federation as journalist I have received about 75 calendars 
from the 181 clubs belonging to the Federation. I have en- 
deavored to outline in the Iowa communication to the club 
department, the various lines of work as set forth in the year 
books. Owing to the restrictions of space and time some of 
the calendars were not noticed as quickly as might have been 
wished, but during each year I have been careful to give each 
club reporting to me due attention. And I believe this work 
has been beneficial to the members of the various clubs, as it 
permitted an interchange of topical ideas for club work, thereby 
tending to enlarge the field of thought of those who followed 
the outline of the work of the different clubs. If the I. F. W. C. 
had a magazine of its own in which the work of each club could 
be noticed more at length, it would be a source of inestimable 
benefit to the clubs. I regret to say the journalist heard noth- 
ing from a number of the prominent clubs located in the large 
cities. 


principal dailies of the state. 


To make the department of club work a success, every club 
in the Federation should co-operate at least to the extent of 
sending their annual calendar to the journalist. In addition 
to my duties as journalist in connection with the Midland 
Monthly, I prepared an article on the I. F. W. C. work for 
Harper’s Bazar, which was published April 1st. I am in receipt 
of a letter from the editor of the club department of Harper’s 
Bazar, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch, in which she expressed 
her thanks for this article and also requested me to furnish 
another one for the Bazar on the work of this convention, which 
1 will prepare as soon as possible after the adjournment of this 
biennial. I also wrote notices of date and place of this con- 
vention, with brief outline of the program for publication in the 
These notices were quite exten- 
sively copied in other papers, and they obtained very satis- 
factory publicity. It may be out of place in this report of the. 
journalist to discuss briefly the future of this branch of the 
I. F. W. C. work. The removal of the Midland Monthly to 
St. Louis has probably left the Iowa clubs without an organ. 
In my opinion, and I believe that I have the endorsement of 
the officers and members of the Federation, the work of the 
journalist is not the least of the elements tending to the success 
of our Federation, and if possible this “department of pub- 
licity” should be continued. There are two ways which have 
suggested themselves to me whereby this may be done. One 
of these is practical, the other I fear is not, although, to my 
mind, the more desirable. The latter plan is that of establishing 
a club magazine. I have in mind at this time as an illustration 
on this line, the Woman’s Work, a monthly club organ pub- 
lished in Montgomery, Ala., devoted solely to wamen’s club 
work in that state. I met the editor, Mrs. Evelyn Fitzpatrick, 
during the biennial at Denver and afterwards in Manitou and 
learned much of her scheme of the magazine. The interest she 
said would have to be largely cultivated, and this was exactly 
the work she proposed to do with her club magazine. She 
was enthusiastic in the matter, and when, a few months later, 
I received No. 1 of Volume 1 of Woman’s Work, I was sur- 
prised at the amount and variety of its contents, and for as for- 
bidding a field as I judged Alabama was from her description, 
I must say the magazine was a good showing of what an in- 
domitable woman can do. 


While, if possible, the club magazine feature would un- 
doubtedly be very beneficial, it is hardly probable there are 
enough clubs connected with the Federation at present to make 
this plan a success. Such a magazine would have the state of 
Iowa for its field, but until it could reach a circulation of from 
three to five thousand copies, it could not be made a success 
that would be creditable either to the I. F. W. C. or its man- 
agement. The other suggestion, which probably is the more 
feasible, is that the journalist should prepare for publication 
in the Saturday or Sunday issues of the leading daily papers of 
the state, weekly or monthly articles, as may be arranged, 
covering the work of the various clubs. While I have not 
investigated, yet I think I may say at least a dozen of the 
daily papers of the state would gladly give space to a club de- 
partment, either monthly, semi-monthly or weekly. The copy 
for all would be the same and furnished so that it could be run 
in Sunday morning issue of the morning papers and the Satur- 
day evening issue of the Saturday papers. In this way the state 
could be covered practically, and there is no doubt but that 
a larger number of people could be reached than by our former 
plan in connection with the Midland Monthly. It would also 
tend to arouse more ilterest among women who are not club 
members and attract them to these clubs, thus increasing their 
usefulness. S. F. Richards, journalist. 


The report of the historian, Mrs. Maria Weed of West 
Union was then read. She said: 

To satisfactorily condense this report so that only five 
minutes shall be occupied in its delivery, would require miracu- 
lous ability and capacity; therefore I shall be quite content if I 
am able to give you a glimpse of the influence and possibilities 
of this Federation, in a snap-shot view from the Historical 
Watch Tower. 

History is the imprint of individual life upon the records 
or time. 

The historian is a compiler of facts, and these must be 
registered in a spirit utterly free from traditional judgments or 
partiality. 

From this source alone may be derived a correct knowledge 
of present and prospective conditions, and it is my desire upon 
this occasion to present for your consideration the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things unseen by all save 
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those whose official responsibilities require an acquaintance with 
the work in detail of this great organization. 

The spirit of the Iowa Federation is investigative and 
introspective. It probes clear to the heart of things—believing 
that nothing is without a heart—and that in accordance with 
the fullness thereof, the mouth speaketh and contributeth to 
the issues of life. 

We have come to realize that we are a part of the vast evo- 
lutionary tide of our age; that each act operates for the lasting 
good or ill of humanity, and the recognition of this higher 
truth has stimulated such a degree of righteous energy that the 
sum-total of events in the past two years evidences an encour- 
aging increase in that inspirational influence which we call 
progress. 

This is also a reconstructive period, and our women no 
longer fear “the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,’ which wrought such havoc in Eden. They have studied 
its origin and recognize that it may be cultivated and utilized 
to advantage in social economics; that it contains certain ele- 
ments which will be of benefit to society; the chiefest of these 
being the emphasis which it places upon the value of purity. 

“The fruits of a theory, however, are often enjoyed by those 
who emphatically deny the premise itself’; thus many a home 
has been brightened and broadened both mentally and morally 
as a result of the club movement in our state. These have been 
unconsciously borne along with stronger currents of thought 
and endeavor, which find outward expression in nobility of 
character, and reflecting their surroundings, they have grown at 
last into the partial likeness of the ideal. 

Victor Hugo says: “The romance of fact quite puts to 
shame the romance of fiction,” and as this united effort of 
women becomes more universal opportunities will multiply and 
the relations between them become more complex and involved. 
To meet the demands of the future every intelligent woman 
should make the needs of the world a matter of personal inter- 
est and. study. Then and not till then will this Federation— 
which represents the highest type of Iowa womanhood—fulfill 
the mission whereunto it was sent. 

From the reports of the secretaries we have learned in de- 
tail of the efforts of the individual club, and in the final sum- 
ming up of the good accomplished may approximately estimate 
the benefits to society which this represents. 

Our State Federation stands pledged to those great ideas 
of liberty and progress which are the very breath of the future. 
The result of this oneness in the interests of humanity is the 
annihilation of sex limitations; for in God’s vineyard “truth and 
liberty are a single light,” and the consecration of the best to 
the needs of the world lifts men and women into that upper and 
ideal sphere of human unity. Here, merit alone is the test and 
standard and infinite possibility is the goal of desire to be at- 
tained by all. : 

There is no excuse for the mind that stumbleth in intel- 
lectual noonday, and in the rarified mental atmosphere of the 
centuries to come difficulties will be overcome by spiritualized 
reason, whose prophetically penetrating vision will be so quick- 
ened by divine illumination that it will be able to grasp and to 
solve the mysterious problem of the past, the present and the 
future. Respectfully submitted, 

Maria Weed, Historian of the Iowa Federation. 


All the reports were approved, adopted and ordered placed 
on file. 
The program for Thursday was then taken up, as arranged, 
a was first the reports of delegates to the Biennial of the 
Mrs. Fannie P. Clark of Des Moines presented the work of 
the press meeting. 


Madame President,—Ladies: 

In 1833 Wordsworth said to Emerson: “The United States 
needs a civil war to teach the necessity of knitting the social 
ties stronger.” We had the civil war. It did its work, but we 
— the National Federation of Women’s Clubs to com- 
piete it. 

The first meetings were very properly held in the first na- 
tional homes of our nation—New York and Philadelphia. WNat- 
urally it then went Soath, and then “with a resonant whirl, 
something like the beginning of the career of a buzz-saw, it 
took possession of’? Denver. There, “a mile high in the sky,” 


was found a good place for a survey of all things relating to 


womanhood. One has a “clearer vision in high altitudes” aad 
can think larger thoughts. Through the clear air we could see 
from Maine to California, from the Dakotas to Georgia, yes— 
to Japan. Women from the north, south, east and west met in 
a woman’s state. Well was it said, “She ruleth here.” 

The Denver papers say it was the most remarkable week in 
the history of Denver. We returned the compliment by saying 
no other city could entertain so many so well. 

Hitherto it had been women and women only. But here 
we were welcomed by the Governor of the State and the Mayor 
of the City. Gov. Adams said that while he was with us it 
could not be an Adamless Eden. 

“When the Israelites were broken with corruptions and dis- 
sensions God gave a woman to judge them. Deborah ruled for 
forty years,” and the Bible adds, “then they had a rest.” 

My subject is the Press and Literature. I can speak only 
of two meetings and briefly of these. At Unity—that pretty 
church festive with its delicate blue and white of the Women’s 
Club mingled with red, white and blue—was held the Press Club 
meeting, full of interest and pleasurable satisfaction. I wish I 
could speak of Miss Reynolds of Denver; of the “uncrowned 
Queen of Colorado,” Mrs. Platt, and of our own Mrs. Towner, 
who spoke of our necessary gratitude as women to the courte- 
ous press and of its influence. 

Mrs. Henrotin opened the meeting by speaking of the 
mutability of public opinion. The press does not lead, but fol- 
lows. A great factor—yet only the servant of public opinion. 
Great thought waves sweep over the country—the thought of 
the individual and character conquer—and in the end truth is 
its own vindication. 

A spicy original paper was read by Mrs. Spero of California 
upon “Western Journalism.” “Twenty years ago,” she said, 
“it was pointed out that San Francisco alone had more papers 
than Denmark or Turkey, and nearly one-third as many as Rus- 
sia. They were not California editors of Boston, New York or 
New Orleans, but genuine home-made products. The first pa- 
per published west of the Rockies was at Walla Walla in ’309. 
Oregon journalism began in ’44 with the oldest cartoon paper 
in American, “The Flumgudgeon Gazette, or Bumble Bee Bud- 
get,” edited tri-weekly by the “long-tailed coon,” and “devoted 
to scratching and stinging the follies of the age.” It kept the 
territorial legislators minding their p’s and q’s. Who shall say 
it lived in vain? 

The West is in advance in newspaper work. She has every- 
thing climatic, geographic, racial and religious; criticizes any- 
thing but climate. The calla blooms double,—there is orange 
within orange. California has been dubbed the home of the re- 
ligious crank; he floats to it as weeds to the Saragossa Sea. 
Henry George was a California editor. 

She confesses it is hard to endeavor to fit one’s ideas to 
another man’s brain, and finishes by an invitation to come west. 
“We speak the language of Washington, of Longfellow, of Kip- 
ling; we appreciate the ‘Divine Comedy’ and ‘Faust’; we study 
children, evolution, household economics and Browning. By 
Balboa’s Sea we trust to interview you.” 

Helen Winslow, editor of “The Club Woman,” a typical 
New England woman, spoke upon “The Relation of Women to 
Journalism.” The reason we have sensational journalism is be- 
cause we demand it; a paper is printed to sell, and children are 
the victims. If mothers did their duty, there would be a revul- 
sion of feeling; careful about books, they allow their chil- 
dren to read of prize fights, murders, and a certain line of so 
called medical advertisements, corruption to youthful morals. 
She adds that up-to-date club women must know what all Club 
and State Federations are doing. 

Miss Knobe’s (of Chicago) subject was “The Club and the 
Press.” She thinks they resemble the Quaker who said to his 
wife, “All the world seems queer but thee and me, Nancy, and 
sometimes I think thee is a little queer.” It is possible there is 
a little queerness on both sides. The club woman too often calls 
up the newspaper woman and then proceeds to call her down, 
and says to all, “beware of the scribe.” It is necessary for a 
woman to do better work than a man, to hold her place. The 
adventuress always leaves a stain upon the good press woman. 

Thursday evening at Broadway Theatre we listened to 
“Uncut Leaves.” Mrs. Barnes of Louisville, chairman. Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart read her own dialect story, which de- 
picted “Sonnie’s” tussle with vaccination and “Piscopalianism,”’ 
also ““Maria’s Mourning.” 

The paper of the evening was Agnes Repplier’s severe and 
remorseless criticism on the “Modern Novel,” which she told 
us was one hundred and fifty-eight years old. 
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Miss Jessie B. Waite of Burlington who was to have 
given the report of the press meeting, asked to be excused 
from giving hers, as the ground had already been so well 
covered. The convention regretted much not to have heard 
this gifted young woman's report. 

At this point the chairman of the nominating committee 
asked that the committee be instructed through an informal 
ballot to be taken Friday morning, which was granted. ; 

Mrs. Illick introduced Mrs. Dunham, the gifted presi- 
dent of the State W. C. T. U., who brought cordial greetings 
from that body. Mrs. Cate Gilbert Wells, regent of the Stars 
and Stripes Chapter, D. A. R., of Burlington, was introduced, 
who charmingly gave greetings from that chapter, and Mrs. 
Dr. Cassady brought fraternal greetings to the Federation 
from the P. E. O’s. 


An innovation in the program was made by giving a 
portion of time to the press women of the state, and their 
program was graciously presided over by Mrs. Ella Hamilton 
Durley, of Des Moines, who said: 

That the press women of Iowa have been granted the 
courtesy of an hour on the program of this distinguished body 
is a matter for congratulation, at least to the profession, and 
that it will prove not valueless to all I am in every way con- 
vinced. This is the first time, I believe, that the newspaper 
women of the state have come together in a broadly repre- 
sentative way. The profession which has for its field of action 
the universe, whose members are permitted to traverse the 
highways and byways, to stroll along the pleasant country 
paths and cull flowers where they will, must, I am sure, when 
such an opportunity as this offers, bring to you a few garlands 
worthy of your attention. 


Mrs. Estelle Mendell Amory of Belmond, a modest little 
woman, captivated her listeners with her original and quaint 
talk on the subject: “In What Branch of Newspaper Work Do 
Women Most Excel?” 

In what branch of newspaper work does woman most ex- 
cel? I recall the story of the old darkey minister who, having 
announced a high sounding text quite impressively, said: “And 
now, bredren, I will proceed to leave my text and go about my 
business.” And as I have announced the text or theme given 
by the committee for my handling today, I am glad in my 
present dilemma I shall have such a worthy precedent to follow. 

By way of getting an opinion on the subject I asked sev- 
eral friends, whom I thought good judges, in what branch they 
thought women most excelled, and I hardly know how I felt 
when they said, as one man, “in writing recipes.” Suffice it to 
say that my opinion of their judgment was very suddenly and 
very decidedly lowered, but a broad second thought and the 
coenen that followed stayed the indignant protest that fell to 
my lips. 

I will take as my example for illustration a family woman, 
burning the midnight oil, with her family of twelve children and 
her liege lord in the land of dreams, and as she sits by the 
fireside after a vexatious day of soap making, she resolves for 
the fourth or fifth time that she will write out her recipe for 
Mrs. Hezekiah Brown, who declares that she makes the best 
soap in the whole neighborhood, and as she works away she 
thinks if she gives Mrs. Brown her recipe for soap she should 
return hers for making brown bread, and then she thinks if 
they could only be printed in the County Gazette it would 
greatly expedite matters, and in this way meet a long felt want. 
And giving still looser reins to the imagination I seem to see 
this faltering sister, as, with bated breath she goes to the editor 
of the county paper,—she and he used to debate in the old red 
school on opposite sides, or else she might not have had the 
courage to address him—and she tells him how they might 
exchange recipes through a column in his paper. The editor at 
first objects, saying it is not the proper sphere for woman, and 
points out the domestic ruin that will follow such a step by a 
woman. Then is when she convinces him there is money in it: 
that such a little corner where women could exchange ideas 
would increase the circulation; that there is not a woman in the 
county but by some means would have that paper just for the 
sake of the recipes—there you have the secret of how woman 
has excelled and does excel in making the newspaper a family 
institution. The husband and father can no longer leave the 
paper on the office desk down town, for his wife and daughter 
are deeply interested in it, and he knows with satisfaction that 
they are getting a taste for news in political, scientific, and 
other matters of the outside world, and that they demand it 


fresh, too. Thus woman’s field was perhaps the lack in news- 
paper management, the true lack of the woman’s touch, which 
some one has been gracious enough to say makes everything 
sublime, and entering this, the only open door, we will grant 
that woman has largely receipted her way to the present. But, 
friends, is the writing of recipes so small, so contemptuous a 
thing as these would-be judges would give me to believe? No 
indeed, a good meal centers round a few tested, well written 
recipes that some woman has given, and who does not know 
the weal or woe that hangs on a good meal—and have not the 
recipes that have been written and printed by the women been 
for the betterment of the home, that center of alf true life, and 
have they not wrought marvelous changes in its management? 
So, when woman’s hand wrote naught but recipes her work be- 
gan towards elevating the world into a new, larger and grander 
kingdom. And woman has so excelled in newspaper work 
that she is not now compelled to have only her column per- 
taining to the domestic and social side of life, but she has 
branched out into other parts of newspaper work, and the arti- 
cles from her pen, every one admits, are just as keen and witty 
as that of her brother. Indeed, woman’s pen, like her tongue, 
we are coming to realize is an inherent part of her. 

Today women are successfully running newspapers, week- 
lies, city dailies, and occupying every position, from that of the 
advertising agent to the correspondent on the battlefield—and 
is it not woman who has given the newspaper its present power 
and hold upon the people, until it is part and parcel of our na- 
tional home and our individual life, entering into every fibre 
of our thoughts? 


A discussion of the paper followed by Miss Lulu Powers 
Huffaker of Marshalltown, whose earnest manner and distinct 
enunciation were very agreeable: | 

It has seemed strange that there should be any doubt that 
woman could get into the newspaper field and do her work 
there, and do it well. It was Johnson who said a woman's 
writing is like a dog running on its hind legs, not strange that 
it runs poorly, but that it is done at all. Very unkind of Mr. 
Johnson, and it seems to me he did not read the newspapers. 

It has been too often the case that a woman after writing 
an article calls attention to it and says, “see what I have written 
and I am a woman,” and people have given her the praise she 
seemed to deserve and expect. We have known that perhaps 
the greatest mistake the women have made in this last decade 
was the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair, expecting to 
put into that one small building all the works of art and science 
which pertained to women and in which they were most inter- 
ested. And so it has been too often in the newspaper field— 
they wrote a woman’s column and she was supposed to read 
but that. Why should we expect to think that women should 
look only for follies—are we expected to care only for the peb- 
bles and shells that lay along the shore—that we do not care 
for politics, religious themes and science? It is never pleasant 
to say that it is our fault, and yet it has been largely woman's 
fault that that has been done. Later the women made a greater 
mistake—she was something new, something to be gazed at in 
wonderment, and we had the Nellie Bly type of journalism, but 
we are rapidly outgrowing that—we are outgrowing our in- 
— and may in time come to be real women in newspaper 
work. 

We are told that each age has its prophecy—there was a 
prophet who said, ‘“Man works from sun to sun, but woman's 
work is never done.” Now that is the way with work on a 
newspaper—we never know that our work is done, and even 
when we see the paper fresh from the press we always have the 
tantalizing fear that the rival sheet will come out with some im- 
portant item we have overlooked. We have learned that wo- 
man can do anything to which she sets her mind and her hand. 
The spirit of the age has been in concentration and co-opera- 
tion, it is this spirit which has done much in the work, yet it 
has its faults too, and we are apt to overlook what an individual 
can do. If we were asked what color a girl ten years old 
should wear we should at once want to know something of her 
complexion, and so it is we should say of the phase of news- 
paper work which woman is best adapted to do—we must know 
what that woman’s talent is before we can give a satisfactory 
answer. When we realize this I think perhaps a woman may 
do as much as a man, and we will not be surprised to see a 
woman filling any position from that of the editor down, or up, 
either way you wish, to that of the devil. 


“Opportunities for Women in Journalism” was presented 
by Mrs. Henry Wallace of Des Moines as follows: 
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Opportunities for women in journalism are on every side 
and close at hand, for Americans are the reading people of the 
world and the daily press is their daily food. Women have 
lived down the reputation of caring only for light reading and 
gossip. The large sphere now opening everywhere to them 
and the numerous Federations of Women’s Clubs have united 
them in demanding a higher moral standard of literature and 
journalism. Women are now studying good government, nu- 
tritious food, sanitation, and all the great principles that are so 
helpful in making happy homes and useful lives. As reporters, 
women receive a fine literary training, meeting as they do with 
all kinds of people and all phases of life. Many of our noted 
writers began their career in this way, Rudyard Kipling among 
the number. His early experience, when only seventeen years 
old, is encouraging to beginners in view of his wonderful suc- 
cess since. He was sent to write up a mercantile failure and 
made a fine pen portrait of the bankrupt in his own peculiar 
style, but said nothing of the assets or liabilities. The editor 
on reading the copy exclaimed, “Here, you man with specta- 
cles, whoever told you you were a journalist must have been 
joking; go and try shoemaking!” Successful workers in all vo- 
cations must have a clear understanding of their work. This is 
the age of the specialist, and the best creative work is done by 
journalists, who lend an interest to people and events, and 
create an interest where it is not, as they strive to gratify pub- 
lic curiosity and thus increase the desire for news, since the 
more people know the more they want to know. Journalists 
should take advantage of all they read and hear as prospective 
copy for their special paper, whose needs they must study, for 
every paper differs from every other. The most fragrant 
flowers, it is claimed, are plucked across the walls of competi- 
tion. Rivalry in journalism often inspires women to do their 
very best work. Another opportunity is their power of throw- 
ing a searchlight in dark places which cannot stand public 
opinion when it goes hand in hand with the public press, for 
editors always publish what a critical public demands. The 
war has shown our capacity for the absorption of news, to get 
which men and women have been sent all over the world, 
braving dangers by land and sea for special editions of the 
daily press. Headlines and cartoons help to group the news 
and give us the cream of the paper. These are often a history 
in themselves and give opportunities innumerable to newspaper 
enthusiasts and illustrators. Art has an important place in 
journalism of the present day. Some papers are widely read 
because of their able editorials, others because of their political 
or non-political opinions, and others because of their systematic 
reporting and charming society columns, when they are written 
in plain, simple words without the aid of numerous adjectives 
and superlatives. Mark Twain, speaking of an enthusiastic 
friend, said: “Put that man on a desert island and in two 
hours he would be selling sand to the natives.’’ This same de- 
termination to improve every opportunity in the various de- 
partments of newspaper work, where we must meet circum- 
stances as they are, and elevate people as they live under these 
circumstances, is a great element of success. Over fifty years 
ago Margaret Fuller, one of the most refined and intelligent 
women of that time, was employed by Horace Greeley on the 
New York Tribune, who sent her out to investigate prisons, 
penitentiaries, music halls, art galleries and theatres. She also 
wrote book reviews and letters and talked on the duties and 
destiny of womanhood in much the same way we hear about us 
today. Sara Josepha Hale, another journalist of that time, was 
full of ideas for women, She agitated Thanksgiving as a na- 
tional festival and carried out the completion of Bunker Hill 
monument by raising a national women’s fund of $50,000. For 
years she conducted Godey’s Lady’s Book, which has recently 
been combined with the Puritan. Only fifteen years ago women 
in journalism were looked upon as curiosities, even as noted a 
writer as Rebecca Harding Davis, who was then correspondent 
for the Philadelphia Press and the New York Tribune, which 
paper has ever been a helpful friend to women. Now, when 
women choose journalism as a means of livelihood, they are no 
longer regarded as novelties. The day is past when woman's 
work is confined to the society columns. We are progressing, 
our field is broadening; women are physically as well able to 
handle the pen and typewriter as the broom or the needle. 
There are legions of them today acting as editors, business 
managers and heads of departments, as well as reporters on 
many of the largest and most influential papers in this country. 
Conscientious wdrk faithfully done will bring success, and an 
honest, pure, truthful newspaper is always in demand, one 
whose headlines can be depended upon, and which, if oppor- 


tunity offers for a grand scoop, will take a modest advantage of 
it. A successful lady journalist claims that there is no vocation 
in which the fact that “Eternal vigilance is the price of success” 
applies more truly than in the work of the descriptive writer 
for the newspaper. Clear-headed, accomplished women, with 
the news instinct, swift pen, and broad knowledge, combined 
with their enlarged opportunities and enthusiasm as journalists, 
now have the chance of coming to the front as special writers 
for newspapers and syndicates, and many are fast making their 
way into the industrial world. The Des Moines Women’s 
Press Club numbers several of this class among its younger 
members. We hope this club will sgon become a state organ- 
ization and a radiating point for all the press women of Lowa. 
The various departments of newspaper work are not equally 
pleasing, but can be made more so by raising the standard of 
its contributors and thus of its readers. We can also judge of 
our opportunities by noting the work of women who have re- 
cently attained to high positions, who are now receiving $100 
or more per week as special writers. If it is true that a lover is 
one who deludes himself and a journalist is one who deludes 
himself and other people, women with their imaginative nature 
have a wonderful field before them. Increased responsibilities 
come with increased opportunities, and women as journalists 
should let their never ceasing care be to better their work. 
Truly the land that we love, America, always the home of the 
brave and the free, is only another name for opportunity. 

Mrs. Martha B. Johnston of Des Moines discussed the 
theme in an original and witty manner. 

“How to Get Important News” was the subject of the pa- 
per by Mrs. Alice Wilson Weitz of Des Moines, in which she 


said: 
HOW TO GET IMPORTANT NEWS. 


The way to get news is to go and get it. In this I have 
told the secret of it all if there is any secret. To expect a piece 
of news to come and hunt you up is the height of folly. News 
is obstinate, elusive, coy. She has a way of hiding herself be- 
hind things impassable to try your courage. I am asked to tell 
you how to get news—lI hesitate. No one who has ever done 
it can tell how it was done. The same rule will seldom work 
twice alike. I hesitate also because there sit before me women 
who have been longer in the profession and who need no in- 
struction, and beside them women whom I have “worked” for 
news and before whom I am embarrassed since they must hear 
how it was done. I will ask you at the outset to pardon the 
personalities of this paper, since I must necessarily draw largely 
upon my own experience. To show you the idea some people 
have of newspaper work I must tell you of a dear friend, a 
light-hearted, rattle-brained, impulsive creature who longed to 
do something big in the word. She married an editor. Some 
time later we had a chance meeting on the car and I was 
greeted with: “Oh, I’m so happy to see you; don’t you know 
I have decided to take up newspaper work to help Mr. Blank 
(her husband), and he says I have a peculiar bent in that direc- 
tion. Before I go home I want you to give me a half hour and 
tell me all about it. I was encouraged to take up the work 
because I know so many newspaper people.” The first snub 
she received enabled her to say that it was positively the most 
disagreeable work she ever did. She had an idea that every- 
body was fairly perishing to give her news and dreamed not 
that there would come a day when she would have the door shut 
in her face. She had forgotten that the paper was printed on 
rainy days as well as on sunny ones; she didn’t know that a sick 
headache or a lame foot or an inclination to sleep an extra 
hour in the morning were secondary things to running down 
an item. She had never imagined that when men shut their 
mouths and said that they knew nothing whatever about the 
matter that they sometimes lied and that she was supposed to 
stick to them until they confessed. She was unaware that the 
above mentioned falsifier might enable her own paper to be 
scooped and that her editor would hold her responsible for all 
such calamities. 

I prefer not to separate the women and men in this talk 
upon news getting. That might have been done yesterday, but 
today they stand side by side and receive equal remuneration 
and praise. The few suggestions which I timidly venture to 
—_ _ apply to the getting of news regardless of who goes 
after it. 

_ _ The getting of important news, I believe is my subject. It 
is important news that demands the expert. It is the securing 


of important news that calls out every bit of tact and original- 
ity in its pursuer and makes of the raw recruit a growing news- 
paper man. If there be any passwords to success they are tact 
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and determination. A hint has been given that soon there is 
to transpire in political, business, professional or social circles 
an event that you must chronicle, nay, more, that you must pre- 
dict. It is your duty to prepare the public mind for a surprise 
and at the same time you must have that surprise well in hand 
yourself. You are sure that it is going to happen—but when 
-and how and where? You have sounded every person and 
every locality that would in any way be likely to hold news re- 
garding the affair with naught but failure as the result. But 
you have not a faint heart, you-pursue the game. Ah! How 
the Anglo-Saxon loves the chase. Bravo! You have it, you 
publish it and rush off to new victories. But you cannot tell 
how you did it, you absorbed it somewhere. You were deter- 
mined to find it out by fair means or foul—and you are dis- 
posed to say by fair. Here there bobs up the quéstion of ethics. 
Is it right or wrong to absorb news? Are you acting the hon- 
orable part to be a willing listener to conversation without de- 
claring your profession and to place a commercial value upon 
this innocently imparted information? To what extent are you 
obligated to withhold news? Is your first duty to your paper 
or to your friends? You have the positive knowledge of a large 
business transaction, but you are asked not to publish the facts. 
The item is in your possession; you are not responsible for its 
being there. You are expected to bring all such scoops to your 
paper, but you are implored not to publish it for reasons which 
those interested state. Is it good newspaper sense to remain 
silent or is it ethically wrong to publish what is your very own? 
I leave these questions to the discussion of those following me 
and proceed on the theory that your first duty is to your paper 
and that nothing is to daunt you—nothing honorable I mean— 
in the getting of important news. I am reminded of the tale of 
a green reporter on the staff of a certain metropolitan news- 
paper, whose chief assigned him an interview with Henry 
Irving. Other and older reporters knew such a thing was im- 
possible, and smiled as they saw the new man walk confidently 
from the office to the hotel. He found Mr. Irving off for a 
drive. He loafed about the entrances, finally espying Mr. 
Irving alight from a carriage. The new man eagerly extended 
his hand to the great man after the manner of an old friend and 
was received with like cordiality by Mr. Irving. Seeing that 
he was mistaken for an old acquaintance he played the role, was 
invited to lunch and wrote up a column or more of Mr. Irving's 
latest opinions and jokes. Stories are common of enterprising 
reporters who play all sorts of instruments in bands and or- 
chestras and serve as waiters at banquets only to gain admis- 
sion to affairs from which they have been barred. A matter 
which is creating quite a little amusement in Paris is the man- 
ner in which a journalist found his way into the Elysee on the 
day after the death of M. Faure. Strict orders had been given 
that no one should be admitted. Journalists raged, but to no 
effect. They showed their cards with the same results, the por- 
ter remarking that no one was allowed to pass except the 
diplomatic corps. 

Upon this a gentleman stepped from among the group, 
gravely drew out his pocketbook, extracted a card from it and 
showed it to the man, who immediately drew aside and let the 
bearer enter, saying as he did so: ‘“‘Passez, monsieur l’ambassa- 
deur.”’ 

The journalist triumphantly disappeared into the Elysee. 
His talisman was a card bearing the words: “Les Ambassa- 
deurs. Entre Libre.” It was a free pass for a well-known cafe 
concert. 

One of the chief attributes of a successful reporter is cour- 
age. Dare to do what you know you are capable of doing. 
Dare to undertake the seemingly impossible for the sake of the 
cause you represent. Some people call it nerve. Very well. 
The quality by any other name would serve as well. Be loyal 
to your profession and put self in the background. Sacrifice 
everything but principle and character to attain success and 
you will find that you are usually depended upon for getting 
the most important news. How thoroughly wretched that man 
must be who finds his associates getting the fat assignments 
while he is told to write up a church sociable or to bring in 
some original copy about the seasons, the birds, the flowers, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. His efforts would probably result in 
something like the following, which appeared in a prominent 
Eastern daily: 

“With every soft-driven, light-winged zephyr which floated 
across her pathway, she thrilled with keenest joy. As she 
drank in the bounteous ozone and caught occasional glimpses 
of the glorious sun through the drifting clouds which swept up 
from the steel and metal mills her cheeks glowed with the rush of 
rich, red blood and her eyes flashed forth the spirit to be found 


only in exulting joyous life. No soft autumnal sunset could ex- 
ceed the richness of her golden hair. Even the cab drivers, 
most calloused and material of beings, looked upon her and 
were shocked by a new and startling feeling. It was envy. 
She was the first harbinger of spring.” 

This effusion might well lead one to believe that the follow- 
ing answer by a well-known literary man to an enthusiastic miss 
were true. She wanted to know how he wrote such lovely 
things. “Why,” he replied, “it is the simplest thing. You have 
a mind suitably prepared. You get an idea. The idea being 
introduced into the mind causes fermentation, during which a 
scum rises to the top and is carefully removed, leaving a resi- 
due of clear thought. This you bottle up for your own use. 
The scum you sell to the publisher.” Away with such work. 


‘The public wants the news and the competition in getting it 


only makes it much more worth while. History is making 
every day and it is your province to so carefully record these 
events that your portion of the vast millions known as the read- 
ing public may read and be wise. 

And this—make friends! Keep them! For from among 
the lowliest of them may arise a prophet. Stand by your cause 
with fidelity. Penetrate the uttermost parts of the earth and 
bring to the editorial larder the richest meats the country 
affords. 

Tact, determination, honesty, fearlessness, push, courage, 
application, energy—and the greatest of these is energy. 


The discussion by Miss Martha Scott Anderson of the 
Minneapolis Journal followed: 

If any one but a newspaper woman had proposed this sub- 
ject I should have insisted that you were curious and trying to 
pry into the office secrets. I want you to remember that I did 
not choose the subject. 

The question of getting important news involves the whole 
equipment of a newspaper man or a newspaper woman and I 
shall not attempt to discuss what that equipment is, merely to 
say that in my observation and experience I have never found 
any qualifications possessed by any person that they did not 
find an opportunity to use in newspaper work, nor one kind of 
education that did not some time come in play, and very often 
one has a realizing sense of her deficiencies and wishes from 
the bottom of her heart that she had embraced an opportunity 
to acquire that particular knowledge which she saw no earthly 
use for when the opportunity was presented. But supposing a 
thoroughly well equipped newspaper man or woman—one of 
the very great advantages of getting important news is to be 
connected with a well equipped newspaper, because that adds 
very greatly to the prestige of the reporter. I would say, how- 
ever, I think success may be secured by good newspaper work- 
ers who do not have that advantage permanently—I think it 
would be exceedingly difficult for any one to keep a constant 
hold on important news who is connected with a poor paper, 
but a poor paper and a good reporter may possibly succeed. 
And having these advantages the point of getting important 
news, it seems to me, is to secure the confidence of your pub- 
lic, and not only to secure it, but to hold it. I think unworthy 
people secure the confidence of the public sometimes, because 
we know the public may be deceived, but I think neither small 
qualifications for newspaper work and an ill sense of profes- 
eo honor can have any permanent success—I am confident 
ol this. 

Then I think that sympathy with the work which you are 
engaged in is another very important factor,. and I think in or- 
der to have that sympathy that it is necessary to be in some 
way connected with the line which you are following up. The 
work of the newspaper now is thoroughly specialized and the 
paper that devotes itself especially to one type naturally draws 
to it like a magnet the most important matters in that line, and 
the paper that has three or four reporters that are known for 
their good work in certain directions are the papers that are 
naturally going to secure prominence in that and precedence in 
important news. There may be occasional exception to that, 
but that will follow as a general rule, and while I am not going 
to speak especially of work in securing important news from 
women I am going to take that simply as an illustration. The 
same things will hold true in any other line of the paper. A 
paper strong politically will secure the political news, and a 
paper that is known to have the best news of what women are 
doing is going to be the paper where its reporters can most 
easily secure that news. 

I want to speak in defense of the woman’s page and depart- 
ment—it is very common to malign that department of the pa- 
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per, and I defend it’ whenever I think the question arises for it. 
I think the woman’s department is a necessary developmnt of 
the best journalism. In a newspaper which publishes a woman’s 
page, the public expect to find all matters of note to women— 
what women are doing—and it is very much easier for a repre- 
sentative of that department to go and secure the news she 
wants than the representative of a paper which appears indif- 
ferent, whether it really is or not very indifferent, and that is 
an advantage to the newspaper woman. The advantage to the 
public is that they know a paper which publishes such a depart- 
ment is pledged to the public to furnish whatever there is of 
interest in that line, and if you have any cause in which the 
public is interested that you want placed before the public, the 
woman’s department of that paper is a lever to you. You can 
go to the editor who has a woman’s department and say to him 
that you would like for him to do this thing, and you get what 
you ask, and although the other papers might be just as ready 
to do it, yet they have no woman’s page. I have watched this 
idea in towns where one or two papers had special women’s de- 
partments and others that had no such departments—I know 
the other papers were willing to print all the news, but they 
did not get it. It did not come to them so readily, they did not 
keep in touch with what the women were doing, and any 
woman that wanted anything of interest published or had any- 
thing to give to the public went to the other papers. 

I think it is very desirable that the woman newspaper re- 
porter should be interested and associated with the organiza- 
tions from which she largely secures her news; I really think 
she ought to be a joiner. Women say, “I do not see how you 
can be connected with so many organizations.” I do not as- 
sume any large duties in them, but in order to do my work I 
must keep in touch with them, and can do so much more easily 
by being connected with them in their organizations, and I 
find the news comes more readily and I am sure our relations 
are very much more helpful to each other because we are really 
associated together. 


“Newspaper English,’ by Mrs. Addie B. Billington of Des 
Moines, was the next subject, and was thus treated: 

A noted American once spoke of man as a triune being: 
“John as he sees himself, John as others see him, and John as 
he thinks others see him.” 

About this same trinity might be wrought out of the topic 
—Newspaper English. First, English in its original contrib- 
uted form; second, English as it finally appears in print; third, 
English as it might be if the paper and the public fully under- 
stood each other. Constant critics would doubtless be surprised 
into admiration if they knew of the changes made for their 
benefit, even under the high pressure methods that govern the 
average daily publication. Here are bona fide samples of con- 
tributed newspaper English: 

“He was overcome by smoke in the upper story.” 

“The man was shot twice in the saloon.” 

“He was shot in the suburbs.” 

“He was injured in the fracas.” 

“She whipped him upon his return.” 

“He kissed her passionately on her reappearance.” 

“He walked im upon her invitation.” 

“She fainted upon his departure.” 

“They gossiped upon his downfall.” 

general denial was entered.” 

“Henry Smith was the first white child born on the town- 
“The Ryan college with all its contents was burned today. 
There were over 200 pupils in the building at the time.” 

Ordinarily the blue pencil makes a few flourishes across 
such copy before it passes into the hands of compositors, one 
of the miracles of newspaper manufacture that readers ought to 
appreciate. 

Emerson avowed one could not quote from a newspaper, 
because it dies the day it is born. And, since much of its con- 
tents pertain to the happenings of the immediate present, it 
might seem unimportant to consider the vehicle of language 
through which perishable items were to be conveyed. On the 
other hand, newspapers are formative and preservative, and in 
either capacity ought to be characterized by certain polish. 
The peculiar province of the press is to act as an ally of the 
pulpit. The newspaper disseminates editorial opinion and as- 
sumes the office of censor over public affairs. As a chronicler 
of world events and recorder of human progress the newspaper 
starts many a paragraph of importance afloat upon the tide of 
time. It is the advance agent of permanent literature. With 
these prerogatives it has a duty to perform in the interest of the 


site. 


correct use of language, and ought always to place before its 
constituency of readers the purest, brightest coin expressive of 
human thought. On the basis of book standards the difference 
between spoken and written English is very perceptible. There 
is no excuse—except the element of hasty issue—that relieves 
the newspaper from obligation to like perfection in style. The 
slang of the street, the abbreviated terms used in ordinary con- 
versation are inappropriate for print, even in newspaper col- 
umns. The coarseness which falls harmlessly on the ear be- 
comes imbedded in memory when it appeals to the sense of 
sight as well as that of hearing. 

The general impression is the more reading the less rowdy- 
ism and the greater industry. In many homes reading the news- 
paper is the only means of culture available. The newspaper 
in its ideal capacity is the promoter of material prosperity, of 
political progress and of general intelligence. The ultimate end 
of all man’s toil and endeavor is symbolized by the hearth-fire 
and the evening lamp lighting up the mother’s face as she reads 
to husband and children. The need of clean, concise and ele- 
vating terms in each and every department of the “People’s 
Educator” is fully apparent. 

The newspaper, like the individual, must have brains, heart 
and conscience. With this combination of requisites its pages 
should offer nothing that a tactful, honest man would avoid. 
And, if the newspaper insists on presenting us with humanity’s 
daily side, it may at least take an artistic pose and afford its 
readers occasional glimpses of the esthetic and the divine. As 
a messenger floating on white wings to the door of every house- 
hold, its greater mission should be—through English undefiled 
—to bear a breath from the hills of hope to sweeten the day 
and make tranquil the night. 


The noon hour having arrived the Federation adjourned 
until 2.30 p.m. It was announced that Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis of 
Des Moines would address the ladies at 2 o'clock upon the 
Convention of the National Congress of Mothers, to be held in 
Des Moines in Igoo. 

At 2.30 the convention was again called to order by the 
president, and the portion of the program postponed from the 
morning was taken up. 

Discussion of “Newspaper English’ was continued by Miss 
Mary Osmond of Osceola, in the following words: 

The question, ““Why do white sheep eat more than black 
ones,” has been asked of most of us so often we know the 
reason—because there are more of them! So in my discussion 
of Newspaper English, I am certain to refer more to men’s 
writing than women’s, because more men than women write 
that kind of English—yet. Indeed, I have seldom seen a gen- 
uine example of it from a woman’s pen. The woman writes the 
better or longer considered articles than the hurried newspaper 
man does. Not that a woman can’t do the most atrocious 
kind! I’ve known a woman, under the spell of that common 
desire to use a new word that strikes the fancy to apply the 
word “jabberwocks” to the other political party in a hot edi- 
torial. This shows how apt and able they can be. 

The preceding speaker has given us a correct idea of what 
the newspaper should be—of its language, and of the difference 
between it and the talk of the people on one hand and of the 
books on the other. It was an appropriate selection that put 
this writer of good and graceful English in the literary columns 
of our papers to write of the topic she had. It was most likely 
as appropriate that it should be discussed by one used to turn- 
ing off for years column after column of the regulation news- 
paper English. 

The difference in newspaper style from others, noticed by 
Mrs. Billington, runs through all ranks. Perhaps many of you 
noticed at the time the hit made by one of Iowa's best news- 
papers in the west of the state. It collected from the country 
papers a whole lot of the poorest specimens of English com- 
monly in vogue. Also that the offended country papers retal- 
iated by selecting plenty of the same from the big papers 
pages. Neither the city nor country paper can wholly escape 
the impeachment of her remarks, both being “‘tarred with one 
stick.” Newspaper English is what it is for a variety of reasons, 
but above all else because it must be comprehended by the 
people. This does not imply that it cannot be fine, strong and 
expressive. Sam Clark in the Gate City does work that ‘is all 
of that. The original and wonderful articles of Burrell in the 
Washington Press, the literary side of the Des Moines Leader 
and of the News of that city, and Lafe Young’s “Night 


Thoughts” in the Capital—indeed I might enumerate many 
more even in Iowa, showing that English that is classic can 
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curred to me, that I have thought it might be well to consider. 
_ Ithas often beenasked me, what is the object of the Federa- 
tion of the Woman’s Clubs, why all these conventions, state 
and national? My reply generally has been to quote from the 
certificate of incorporation of the General Federation, which 
says, “that this Federation has been formed to bring into 
communication with one another, the various woman’s clubs 
throughout the world, that they may compare methods of 
work and become mutually helpful,” and further, it says, “that 
constitutions of clubs applying for membership should show 
not sectarian or political test is required, and that while the 
distinctively humanitarian movements may be recognized, their 
chief purpose is not philanthropic and technical, but social, lit- 
erary, scientific or artistic culture.” In a word it is understood 


that the Woman’s Club movement is educational in its aim, - 


using the word educational in a very broad sense. 

Prior to the organization of the Woman’s Club, organized 
movements among women, outside of the church, were de- 
voted almost exclusively to charities and reforms, and these 
fields of work have been and are now, well filled, and it would 
seem that it would be unnecessary to go outside of organiza- 
tions already in existence to promote almost any needed re- 
form. Considering this, I am led to the conclusion that the 
Iowa. State Federation can in no better way serve the interests 
of the individual clubs than by emphasizing in every possible 
manner that the Woman’s Club is not a reform organiation, 
not doing this in any spirit of antagonism to any reform, but 
for the reason that we have undertaken other work. As I 
understand the Woman’s Club movement, its aim in each com- 
munity is, to gather into the club all classes of women, not 
only those women who feel the call, to what a noted speaker 


has lately termed ‘the strenuous life,” and who are always 


ready to aid any movement in the cause of humanity, but es- 
pecially those women who shrink away from anything like 
aggressive public work, and interest them, if we can, in syste- 
matic study, stimulating them to logical thinking, elevating 
their ideal of life and influencing them to devote a part of 
their leisure time to promoting in their respective communi- 
ties some of those things which have a tendency to incite am- 


bition to better living and further human advancement, such as’ 


free libraries, artistic culture, improvement in public schools, 
ese. 

This is the work that has been undertaken by the women’s 
clubs, and I hope that the Federation will discourage anything 
that will divert them from it, although we hear a good many 
suggestions that we must be progressive. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear upon the club 
to which I belong, both from within and from without, to in- 
duce it to undertake so many things, that if they were pre- 
sented at our open meetings and discussed upon their merits, 
it would take most if not all of our time. I could not enumer- 
ate all the matters that have been pressed upon our attention 
in the time allotted to me, but they range all the way from 
requests to commit ourselves to the enforcement of State 
Labor Laws to suggestions in regard to establishing an 
asylum for homeless cats. 

Every club knows the needs of its own community the 
best, and if the best judge of the work it shall undertake, and 
if that work is within the scope of the declared object of the 
Federation, the central organization should be able to give the 
local club helpful information, and above all it should encour- 
age that club to keep to the one line of work until it is carried 
on to success. If we are to accomplish that which is concrete 
or practical, we must not scatter our efforts or allow ourselves 
to become general utility clubs. The admonition comes to us: 

“Cut not too wide a swath, lest under strain , 
Thy sickle miss some goodly heads of grain.” 

It has been said that the next best thing, if you have not 
the information yourself, is to know where to get it. The 
system of committees established by the Federation commends 
itself as a means of very great usefulness to the individual 
clubs. One of the most successful meetings of the Oskaloosa 
Club this year was the afternoon devoted to education, with 
a program given at the suggestion of the Educational Com- 
mittee. These committees should be more than commitees of 
suggestion, they should be bureaus of information. 

The Art Committee of the General Federation has sent 
out a circular that has many helpful suggestions. To the State 
FeGeration it suggests that the State Committee collect books 
on art and photographs of masterpieces, to be circulated among 
the clubs in towns remote from galleries and libraries. To 
make a collection of this kind of any material benefit, the clubs 
generally must first become interested in the study of art. I 


believe that/the Art Committee could accomplish a good work 
by urging on the clubs the study of the history of art, giving 
suggestions as to courses of study, being careful not to make 
the courses too long or too expensive. The Chautauqua post- 
graduate course is probably known in every town in lowa. 
But the books are eight or ten in number and somewhat ex- 
pensive and the course is outlined for two years study. My 
experience has been that generally you will succeed in inter- 
esting more women in study if you do not make it formid- 
able by suggesting too many and too expensive books. Such 
books as Goodyear’s History of Art, Viardot’s Wonders of 
Italian Art, Stranahan’s History of French Art and otheis that 
will occur to students of Art History are single volhimes, 
and if studied, will stimulate a taste for this study to the extent 
that it will be pursued along larger lines, without further 
urging from the committee. And I would suggest that the 
Art Committee in this connection give the name and address 
of the different photograph companies who have made it their 
mission to supply at a very moderate cost complete sets of 
photographic reproductions and illustrations in all departments 
of Art History. The catalogues of these companies are classi- 
fied, giving the great masterpieces, the names and time of the 
artists, schools to which they belong and palace or gallery 
where the pictures now hang. These catalogues are a mine of 
wealth to the student of Art History and can be obtained 
by sending a few stamps. And I believe that in every com- 
munity where there is a club, there are at least a few women 
who will be glad to make collections of photographic reproduc- 
tions, if they know just where to obtain them, and these col- 
lections, remaining in the community, would have a much 
greater influence in cultivating taste in art than a transitory 
visit from a circulating collection, unless the circulating col- 
lection was very large and comprehensive. This important 
committee of the Federation can probably do its best work 
by urging upon clubs the importance of placing upon school 
room walls copies of the best pictures. This work is no longer 
an experiment, and is sure to be taken up by our clubs and 
the Art Committtee should be able to send out to clubs un- 
dertaking this work, advice as to what pictures are the best 
for this purpose. The Federation by wisely directing our 
women can save them from crudeness in their efforts. There 
should be no crude work along this line, done by the lowa 
clubs, when information can be had for the asking from such 
altruistic laborers as Helen Gates Starr and Josephine C. Locke 
of ag and those club women who have made this their 
study. 

You have, perhaps, all heard the story that illustrates the 
necessity of a wise insight in those who undertake this work, 
the story of the mother lamenting to her pastor that her song 
had all become sea faring men. And how the good man 
replied by pointing to the picture of a noble ship plowing 
the sea that hung over the mantel. ‘“‘What else could you 
expect, with that painting before them from babyhood?” 

I can conceive of nothing more important in an educa- 
tional way, that the Iowa State Federation can foster than this 
art work, except the library, and if the clubs of Iowa, under 
the fostering care of the State Federation, do not succeed 
in doing for culture in Iowa what the Eastern papers said 
that the Chicago man said that Chicago would do to it, when 
she got at it, “make it hum,” we can all realize the great pos- 
sibilities there are for us to elevate the ideals of our people and 
cultivate a more general and discriminating taste in art. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, when asked some time ago, what 
was her dearest wish for a Christmas present, replied: “As 
I am being more and more impressed by the cartoons in our 
daily papers, which show the tremendous power that pictures 
have in conveying rapid and lasting impressions, I should 
like, above all things else, just now, to find in my Christmas 
stocking a good-sized magic lantern with a dozen slides of the 
world’s most famous pictures, such as could be comprehended 
by the little children, and would show to them the beauty 
and ideality which the souls of the Great Masters have been 
impelled to express. Then I would have the joy of going 
about from kindergarten to kindergarten with my little show 
and feeling as I left each place that, together with the increas- 
ing technical skill which our public schools are every year 
giving to the children, I was adding the spiritual development 
which tends toward great art. Helping thus in a small way, 
perhaps, to bring forward the day when America would stand, 
not only as the most free nation, but also as the most artistic. 
In that these children would grow up with the power to ex- 
press in beautiful form and color and sounds their ideas of the 
Divine, be it in nature, buildings or humanity.” 
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The growth of the Library movement, through Woman’s 
Club organizations, ought to be a matter of pride and con- 
gratulation to every club woman, and this is the work that 
the Federation should foster above all others, until every town 
in Iowa has a library of some form or other. This library 
work is no longer an experiment, and the library committee 
should be prepared to give information as to the different 
means that have been successfully employed in establishing 
them. Indeed, I think that information in regard to this 
should be embodied in a circular of suggestions and sent out 
to the different clubs, attempting to promote this work. The 
. time is past when there need be any tentative work along this 
line. What has been carried to success in one town can be 
in another, if the same effort is put forth. But the efficiency 
of this work does not depend altogether upon the committees 
of the State Federation. The individual clubs have their part 
to do. By making careful and concise reports to the commit- 
tees of the work attempted and accomplished, the clubs can 
give to them information from which they can glean the sug- 
gestions to offer to clubs attempting the different lines of 
work that the Federation is committed to. All this means 
labor on the part of both the clubs and the committee, but a 
labor that will certainly bring reward. It is told of J. J. Hill, 
the railway magnate of the northwest, that he wears upon his 
watch chain a little charm, the crest upon it a couple of torches, 
one lighting the other, with this motto underneath: “My light 
is none the less for lighting my neighbor’s torch,” the motto 
of a mining society in northern Ireland, of which he was a 
member in his early youth. It is said that this statement has 
been the inspiration of the acts of this successful man’s life. 
This sentiment seems to me to be peculiarly applicable to an 
organization whose aim is to compare methods ot work and 
become mutually helpful. If the Club Women of Iowa will 
vie with each other in sending the results of their best efforts 
to the Central Committee, and the Federation, on its part, 
makes wise choice in the future as in the past, in selecting its 
committees from among its members, who have large oppor- 
tunities to gather the best information and are, as was so 
beautifully quoted at the General Federation last summer: 


“Happy in the giving of the good that God has placed within 
their keeping here, a taste 
To those less blest.” 


_ We can thus, mutually’aiding each other, accomplish much 
in the way of social advancement in our great state, and while 
we spend and are being spent in this work, we can take pleas- 
ure in the thought that our light will be none the less for 
lighting our neighbor, but will shine all the brighter. 


_ A triple vocal number was given charmingly by Mrs. Car- 
rie Higgason Schramm of the “Women’s Musical Club,” Bur- 
lington, and was enthusiastically applauded. The hour was 
late and the convention adjourned, leaving the remainder of 
the program for the following morning. 


The evening session was presided over by Mrs. Grace 
Blythe of Mason City, and very appropriately was largely 
musical. Mrs. Blythe is an accomplished and enthusiastic mu- 
sician. The platform was beautiful with its burden of fragrant 
flowers, palms and flags. A centre table full of white roses was 
the gift of Mrs. Delano to the Executive Board, and she also 
gave Miss French an armful of La France roses. 

_ At 8 o'clock the program opened with vocal numbers by 
Miss Phoebe Ara Reade of Masen City, who sang delightfully 
“Autumn Thoughts,” Massanet; “Li j’etais jardinier,” Cham- 
inade; after which Miss Nellie McNett of the Fortnightly Club 
of Ottumwa gave a piano solo. 


“The Peril and Opportunity of American Club Women” 
was the subject of the address of the evening, by Miss Alice 
French (Octave Thanet). Iowa women are always proud to 
greet this gifted, famous and beloved daughter of their state, 
and she was most enthusiastically received. Her address, full 
of deep thought in regard to the economic and social problems 
of the day, was listened to with close attention and was followed 
by prolonged applause. Her embarrassment was charming 


when ushers at the same time ascended opposite ends of the 
platform to present her with enormous bouquets of roses, but 
she instantly rallied and said: How happy could I be with one, 
“were t’other dear charmer away,” and graciously received the 
flowers. Following is a synopsis of her address: 7 


trial evolution. 


She announced the line of her thought as “The 
Perils and Opportunity of American Club Women.” She began 
by saying that the Federation of Women’s Clubs is much in 
the position of Aladdin after he had first polished his lamp— 
frightened at their own success they don’t, as yet, quite know 
what to do with their tremendous power. Women of wealth 
and position, intellect and trained ability, to use their wits to 
the very maximum of value, constitute this new and untried 
dynamic force. The significant feature of it is that it is an or- 
ganized force. The difference between organized and unorgan- 
ized force is the difference between powder and shgat scattered 
on the ground and the same materials properly loaded in the 
cartridge. There is a great and terrible problem before us; 
there is impending either an industrial revolution or an indus- 
For a long time those who dread and those 
who welcome this change have seen the shadow on the dial. 
The workingman long ago discovered that he was helpless in 
his individual capacity, and he organized and in his union he 
knows his strength. Now the employer is learning the same 
lesson and has ceased fighting his competitor in relentless trade 
warfare, when his motto was as David Harum’s, “Do the other 
man as he would do you, and do him first.” 

Cut-throat competition has had its natural consequences 
and inevitable reaction. Last year it was trusts, and this year 
it is combines. Newspapers and the public do not distinguish 
between them, but there is a vital difference. A trust is made 
up of a number of distinct firms doing business in the same 
line, the purpose being to keep up and increase prices. The 
combine is an absorption of a number of firms into one cor- 
poration, under one head and management, with the purpose to 
reduce the cost of manufacture or production. It may happen, 
as some claim, that it will be more profitable to lower prices 
than to raise them, for large consumption of goods at cheaper 
prices is better than restricted consumption at higher prices. 


(Continued to Page 167) 


A SAFEGUARD TO HEALTH. 


OYAL is an absolutely pure cream of 
tartar BAKING POWDER, and is the 
brand which has been analyzed and recom- 
mended by the very highest authorities in 
the land. 

The health officers of London, New York 
and Chicago give it the greatest praise for 
its marvelous purity and leavening strength. 

The market is full of low-grade baking 
powders. They are mostly made of alum 
and inferior ingredients, and are palmed off 
upon the public at a price which is lower 
than a high-grade powder can be sold for, 
and yet much greater than their intrinsic 
value. 

All consumers should be on their guard, 
and whenever any baking powder is offered 
at a lower price than the Royal it will be 
safer to have it analyzed before using, to 

ascertain if it is not made from alum. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE FOUNDATION. 


Many years ago a writer in the New York Tribune, in 
speaking of domestic science, said, “What is it? Domestic, 
belonging to the house or home; economy, from two Greek 
words, signifying a house or family law—that which relates to 
the family concerns of a household, and the disposition or ar- 
rangements of any household work.” 


Domestic science is the foundation of the home ideal and 
practical. A home should be something more than a place in 


which to eat and sleep. The term domestic science is a most - 


comprehensive one, embracing, it may be said, every phase of 
human life. Hence every thought, idea or agency that has for 
its end the upbuilding and improvement of the home should re- 
ceive the encouragement and help of humanity in general. 


In individual love of home is national security and 
strength, but there must exist influences that will create, foster 
and develop love of home and love of surroundings. Man 
can be at his best only in good health. A vigorous intellectual 
life depends upon this; and again, good, sound health tends to 
keep away abnormal or unnatural appetite. Therefore the first 
dim of an enlightened housekeeping should be the providing 
of those agencies that will ensure in greatest possible measure 
physical health and strength. These agencies are many, but 
first and chief among them all is a correct selection of things 
to eat and their proper preparation for human food. An ade- 
quate supply of fresh air, faultless house sanitation, light and 
warmth and all other things will not avail against the evil of 
eating improper foods, whether improperly or properly cooked. 
What must be first, last and always are proper foods properly 
cooked. 


There can be no proposition of greater importance than 
this. Husband and wife, parents and children, teacher and 
pupils, pastor and church and the whole community should dis- 
cuss it between themselves. To parents and children, employer 
and employe, it is a question of interest, of health and well- 
being. Joy will pervade in that household that is intelligently 
directed in matters that pertain to food and cooking. Erasmus 
says: “Bad feeding makes the vulgar seditious and quarrel- 
some.” Take a look at some of the neighborhoods in almost 
any American city and see if this is not as true today as it was 
in the time of Erasmus. The people of quarrelsome countries 
and communities get their living in the main from the flour 
barrel. They are insufficiently nourished. Their living upon 
a one-sided diet makes them garrulous, peevish and ugly. It 
is told of a person who had secured comparative wealth by 
keeping boarders at the low price of three dollars a week that 
it was done by feeding the boarders to the utmost extent from 
the flour barrel. There was a saving to the boarding house 
keeper of the more costly meat bills, and this program to a 
goodly extent was continued at noon and night. The city in 
which this happened is one of the worst as regards lawless- 
ness, pauperism and general all-around depravity in the coun- 
try, not because of this one particular boarding house, but for 
the reason that it is one of many. What we shall eat is a 
question of serious import. It is even now a rare sight to see 
in this country a school that teaches cooking and the other 
branches that unite in forming the whole that is called do- 
mestic science. . This is not as it should be. Every girl pupil 
in the public schools of this country should receive instruction 
in all that pertains to the fundamental principles of the proper 
selection and preparation of foods. Other countries are tak- 
ing steps in this direction. Americans should be the best fed, 
the healthiest and the best developed people in the world, for 
they have all to do with. That they are not is because they 


have not taken advantage of their opporutnity. The Americans 
of this generation show a physical degeneracy from those of 
even a generation ago. The government examinations now in 
progress at the recruiting stations for the army in the Philip- 
pines show this, at least as respects New England. As a rule 
only one recruit in four passes the physical examination, and 
this of young men who should be in the very prime of physical 
conditions. At the time of the war between the states no such 
percentage of rejections because of physical infirmities was 
made. But no more than thirty-five years ago people lived, 
so far as food goes, nearer to Nature’s plane than they do to- 
day. There has been improvement by way of better and more 
comfortable homes, better ventilated schoolhouses and a better 
knowledge of house sanitation, but here it stops. There has 
not been improvement in eating, but on the contrary a posi- 
tive retrogression in this respect. The sturdiest, most rugged 
and longest-lived manhood New England and all America has 
ever known was that which prevailed in New England down 
into this century. The flour barrel was not known in Colonial 
days. There was no cake nor pastry like those of today in 
those times. There were no adulterated foods, for, practically, 
the farmer lived on the products of his farm. His bread was 
made of Indian corn and rye, the whole grain of each being 
used in the making of the meal and flour. Milk and vegetables 
and home grown, home killed meats and poultry were his. 

A pressing need ofthe country is schools of domestic sci- 
ence, for manual training and the trades, wherein every girl 
and boy can learn that which will enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood if the day should come when they are thrown upon their 
own resources. Germany is dotted with schools of these 
classes, and they are her strength and the people’s safety. 
Every trade there is raised to the dignity of a profession. In 
Prussia alone are 260 technical or trade schools; Massachu- 
setts has three; little Saxony has 111; Baden, with 1,600,000 
inhabitants, spends $280,000 a year in technical schools. Hesse, 
with one million population, has 83 schools of design, 43 of 
manufacturing industries, and others for artisans of various 
trades. Household economy is taught most comprehensively 
in the schools throughout Germany. 

While more thought is being given to the necessity of in- 
creasing the number of schools of domestic economy and man- 
ual training in this country, and while there are a few efficient 
schools of domestic science, the one particular school which 
appears to meet the requirements of the people is the Oread 
Institute, Worcester, Mass. While this admirably conducted 
institution provides for a thorough course in domestic science, 
it emphasizes, as nowhere else, the value of naturally organ- 
ized food. It teaches what naturally organized foods are, their 
relation and preparation, so that the object of eating is attained 
to an eminent degree. The student of chemistry knows that 
the removal of one principle or property from a specified ar- 
ticle changes the substance into another, making it different in 
nature and name. If chlorine is taken from common table 
salt the result is sodium, a metallic substance, and wholly un- 
suited for the purposes for which salt is used. 

Again, wheat as organized in the process of growth is a 
perfect food product, but the removal by the miller of a part 
of its naturally allied properties that fine white flour may be 
had, the product—flour—is no longer wheat. The fixed phos- 
phates which make teeth and bone, the soluble phosphates, 
which build nerve and brain, and the nitrates, which build 
muscle, are gone from the wheat, and the product, flour, is a 
disorganized food. It can be utilized as it is only by the aid 
of other disorganized chemical substances, as yeast, baking 
powder, soda, etc., making a food unsuited and unable to build 
the body. 
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It is quite possible for a combine to effect this result. The dif- 
ference between a trust and a combine is, therefore, the differ- 
ence between smallpox and vaccination. 

But whether or not the combine will effect the good it is 
capable of doing, no man can tell it will make either for good 
or evil. Nor can anyone tell what will be the end of the new 
ferces in the labor world. Unions have grown to abnormal 
size. Their attitude towards employers, at its best, is that of an 
armistice between opposing forces—an armed suspicion. At 
its worst it rivals the French revolution and the guillotine. It 
is the aim of the union, like the trust, to limit the production. 
Workingmen look with suspicion upon machinery; they aim 
not to give the best man a chance, but the best man must give 
up his chance to the poorest. Restriction of production will 
help no one 

These are economic problems that concern women no less 
than men. What proportion the study of them bears to the 
study of art and literature in our clubs we cannot tell. The pro- 
portion is large, but therein lies our peril; good intentions 
afford no protection; Eve bought her experience at the price of 
Paradise, and the price has not been reduced since that time. 
It is inevitable that when people live with and learn to luve a 
certain class, that their views will be influenced by the contact. 
They will be expert witnesses, but their testimony, while val- 
uable, wil} not be infallible. Probably there are hatching a 
score of impracticable, wild-imagined schemes, ready to be 
sprung upon the next Federation meeting, and there is no end 
to the mischief they may not do. Ignorance is more harmful 
than sin. The doctor who mistook a case of smallpox for poison 
ivy and exposed hundreds of people to contagion, had much 
better stolen a horse so far as harm was concerned. We can- 
not hope to depend upon our womanly intuitions. As a woman 
I have not so much confidence in womanly intuitions as if I 
were a man—they have fooled me too often. 

If we study the history of the world, we shall discover that 
an amazing number of what we call new remedies have already 
been tried with no cure. We must go slowly and a little way 
at a time, because the times hold for us a great peril—but it is 
also a great opportunity. By nature woman is conservative, 
and we need a conservative force. She is courageous, and we 
have need of courage; in politics there is need of a stiffening 
of knees. 

There is a state where the politicians crawl on their knees 
after the labor vote; that is not in Iowa, our politicians do not 
do that here—they crawl on all-fours after the farmer vote. A 
few are not crawling at all, but they can tell better than I can 
how difficult it is to line up the rest of them when there is need 
of a house-cleaning in the city council. (Applause.) 

We all believe in a power that works for righteousness, but 
we must supplement that power with the clear eye, the clear 
mind, the clear brain, the pure heart, the strong conscience and 
adherence to the truth. 


Vocal solos, “Spring Song,” Gaynor; “Violets,” Woodman; 
“Thine,” Carl Bohn; were sweetly rendered by Mrs. R. L. 
Cameron, Etude Club, Davenport. The “Creole Love. Song” 
was given by Miss Reade of Mason City, who again charmed 
her listeners. 


Friday, May sth, the Federation was called to order at 9.30 
by the president, Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten, who introduced 
Miss Gertrude Coburn, Professor of Domestic Economy of the 
State College at Ames, who gave an address on “Girls Training 
for Women’s Work,” in which she said: 


It affords me pleasure to bring to this gathering of Iowa 
women greeting from one hundred Iowa girls now students at 
the State College. They are proud of the fact that their college 
was the first in the United States to introduce into its regular 
curriculum the study of home-making, without question that the 
chair of domestic economy was as important to the co-educa- 
tional institution as the mathematics and Latin and ancient 
history, which at the same time were not displaced. These 
young women study literature and language, mathematics, 
economics, psychology, geology, chemistry, botany and so on 
to the bachelor of science or of letters diploma. And along 
with these during the four years, with the same requirements 
as to preparation, examination, attendance and all, they have 
their study of domestic economy, the law of the house and the 
management of the affairs of the home. 
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It would mean vastly better living for us all if the girls 
who do our work were even taught rules for housework with 
one-half the persistence that is devoted to rules of grammar, 
boundaries in geography and dates in history. But this is not 
the ideal way of teaching, and our intelligent home-maker is 
not to be trained as an apprentice to a trade. She is to bring 
to every duty the activity of her own mind. It is drudgery to 
boil the potatoes and put them on the table three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year from habit. Knowing how plants grow 
and what foods are, how heat produces certain invariable re- 
sults by chemical changes, understanding how the cooked food 
is used in the body and what should be combined with it, real- 
izing the mental and moral effects of daintiness and color, 
cleanliness and cheer, does make the drudgery divine. Sweep- 


ing and dusting on Friday because usual conditions demand - ay 5 


the rule is commendable; but the woman who understands that 
only absolutely removal of all dirt and bad air insures a whole- 
some house, full of oxygen and free from bacteria, will do bet- 
ter than to regularly wield broom and feather duster. And so 
the college girl who can bring from class room and laboratory 
her new ideas of gases and bacteria, anatomy and reproduction, 
chemical action and the conservation of energy, of the influence 
of mind over body and body over mind, and can apply such 
thinking and reasoning as she is gaining in other classes to the 
processes she must meet in her home, is having the real educa- 
tion which prepares for complete living. She is learning that 
“All good things are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul!” “To man propose this test—thy/ body at its 
best, how far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 

In regards to the girl’s training for the woman’s work 
there are two questions worthy of the honest and earnest con- 
sideration of the thoughtful women of this state. The first one 
I hear very frequently: why is domestic economy not more gen- 
erally included in school and college work for women? There 
is no question that it is of the greatest importance to the nation 
that women be thoroughly trained for the work of making sat- 
isfactory homes; that the time for the preparation for this 
work is the accepted time for the other beginning of the wo- 
man’s training; that the best teacher is the one who has given 
the most effective study of what and how to teach; that the best 
_ method of instruction is that which correlates what we call edu- 
cative and what we call practical; there is no question that no 
other study is better fitted for mind-training, eye-training and 
hand training at once than domestic economy, every branch of 
which is contributing to greater thoughtfulness, usefulness and 
helpfulness in the girl. Experience has shown that the cost to 
the city or state for proficient teachers and abundant equipment 
is not so great as to warrant the omission of such teaching. 
The present conditions of home life for the mother and of 
school life for the daughter are such that in general it is deemed 
wiser and more economical to have the girl partly trained for 
her housekeeping at school rather than only partly or not at 
all at home. Women in city clubs discuss at great length the 
puzzling servant problem; and the best thinkers agree that the 
simplest solution of the difficulties is to train the mistress first, 
so that her maid, always willing to emulate the lady, will choose 
to learn how to do well her work. 

Then, I repeat, why is it that in this progressive state of 
ours we have one college and two or three high schools offer- 
ing courses in domestic economy or some division of it like 
cooking? 

Let me suggest at least a partial answer to this question 
by quoting a frequent remark made by visitors in our own do- 
mestic economy department. The speaker is always a woman, 
usually a mother and housekeeper, herself trained by expensive 
experiments and hard experience in her own home; and she 
says, “It is such a good thing for a girl to have such training 
as this whether she ever has to use it or not.” Why do we say 
that? Why do we say it will be useful knowledge for her if she 
ever marries, when the majority of Iowa girls do marry? Why 
do we say that it will be so easy for her to train her servants if 
she understands the work herself, when the majority of house 
keepers in Iowa have no servants? What is the objection to 
our speaking the plain truth, that every girl needs such educa- 
tion because every girl needs it to live the life of a good and 
useful woman? The men do say this, and when fhe women say 
it too—the members of the school boards and the trustees of the 
colleges will do the rest. 

And now as to my second question. Granted that the ma- 
jority of girls are to be home-makers that the work of house- 
keeping is of sufficient importance to demand intelligent and 
skillful management that such intelligent and skillful manage- 
ment is not possible without study and practice; that while 


the home is undoubtedly the most desirable place for such 
training that it does not now afford the opportunity for it; that 
when the home cannot supply it the school should; that if the 
work is to be worthy a place in the system of school education 
it must be conducive at once to mental growth, general culture 
and practical usefulness; granted that domestic economy may 
be all this, then just what training should the girl have in 
school with a special view to preparing her for her home work? 


In several of our great new universities there have been 
established, in connection with the study of sociology, chairs of 
Household Economics; and for the young women students 
there are courses of lectures on sanitary science and allied sub- 
jects. Professor Mary Roberts Smith of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, writing in the Popular Science Monthly four years ago, 
“What women need is not to know how to cook, and 
wash, and sew, and lay a table, but how to think out clearly, ac- 
curately and effectively any problem which they may meet in 
everyday life.” Some of us who had been trying to teach girls 
to cook and sew and lay a table, and who had found that only 
one college girl in ten had ever made bread; that not more 
than that per cent. could tell how to properly put the covers 
on a bed; that an occasional bride-to-be had never used a thim- 
ble nor worked a buttonhole; were a little inclined to take ex- 
ception to such a statement. But last year, three years after 
her other article was printed, Prof. Smith changed her argu- 
ment. Now she says, ““What does the average women need? 
In the first place she needs a thorough manual training. She 
needs to know how to cook a wholesome meal properly, to put 
it on the table appetizingly, and to do this with the minimum 
expenditure of energy. Second, she needs a thorough ground- 
ing in elementary physiology and hygiene; third, she needs a 
training in ethical standards.” 


My plea today is for the average girl; the girl who perhaps 
never attends a high school, or at most only graduates from 
one; the girl who is to marry the young farmer, or mechanic, 
or merchant, or clerk; the girl who may become the help-meet 
of the minister or the professor; who will find the days and 
years very full and very happy and who will contribute one 
strong citizen’s share to her community and her country if she 
can make her little home a satisfying one for her husband and 
children; and who will be a miserable failure to the world if 
she can’t. We would be glad if she could also speak French, 
read science in the original German, talk entertainingly on art 
and archaeology, appreciate classical music, dress aesthetically, 
prefer a foreign photograph to her own oil paintings, and speak 
her long “u’s” correctly. But if she can do none of these 
things and can keep her house well, take good care of the chil- 
dren, prepare three sufficient and wholesome meals a day, and 
add to her own good health, faith, virtue, patience and love, we 
can readily forgive her and still call her blessed among women. 
Let all the girls who can, go away to college; let them study as 
long as they wish to, learning to think out clearly, accurately 
and effectively any problem which they meet in everyday life. 
But for the thousands who stay at home provide such oppor- 
tunities as will fit them to work effectively the problems they 
certainly will meet in kitchen and cellar, back yard and bed- 
room, sick chamber and nursery. 


There are women here who can economically manage their 
own work and never appear in slovenly costume; who can 
keep the house clean enough without being always armed with 
broom or mop; and attractive enough without an accumulation 
of fancy work and imitation bric-a-brac; who can cook bacon 
and eggs fit for a sanitarium, bread always light and coffee in- 
variably perfect; who always have good things to eat and at the 
same time set a table that is artistic enough for the most fastidi- 
ous; who have beds clean and sweet and warm; fresh air, clean 
towels, greaseless sink, a cheery fire, odorless lamps, some 
blooming plants, a comfortable sewing chair by a useful work 
basket; who read a paper and some good books, go to church, 
attend occasional entertainments, have a few guests often to 2 
cosy meal, train the children well at home and take a live inter- 
est in their schools; are never too weary or perplexed to sym- 
pathize with the troubled neighbor and the lonely invalid. But 
that is a great deal to ask of any woman, even though she have 
perfect health, an active brain, a thorough education, unusual 
manual skill combined with rare executive ability—and an ideal 
husband. And a large part of that is expected of every woman 
in a home, and rightly expected of her often. What shall we do 
for the girl that she may be ready for a small part of it at first? 
Teach her to think? Yes. Teach her to do? Yes. But to 
think about what she is going to need to do; and then to learn 
to do by doing. 
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“A Plea for Household Economics in Our Women’s Clubs” 
oes presented by Mrs. Minnie P. Campbell of Malvern, as 
follows: 

It has been said that “all good comes to those who wait,” 
and we will not decry the virtue of patience; but can the pres- 
ent home makers afford to wait until they are relegated to 
grandmother’s armchair before they see the ideal home estab- 
lished? It is our pleasure and duty to educate our daughters in 
all branches of home making, but while they are growing to 
sweet womanhood and learning all the graces which fit them 
to become the ideal wives and mothers of the future, what of 
the mothers who are already at the head of homes? Shall they 
be contented to follow the old unscientific methods of the past? 
I think not. Our women realize that it is not merely knowledge 
of history, of art and literature, but knowledge ot the practical 
things of everyday life that they need. We do not underesti- 
mate the important part the mother should play in the intellec- 
tual life of the family, and the esthetic element must not be 
overlooked, but no proficiency in what is called the accom- 
plishments, no skill with pen or pencil will excuse her for a 
lack of knowledge of those things which go to make up the 
material as well as spiritual needs of family. Dr. Mary Green 
says: “Our women are familiar with almost every art except 
the art of right living.” It is time that we who have charge of 
homes realize that we are to blame for many of our most dread- 
ed diseases by our ignorance of a few simple sanitary laws, and 
the proper preparation of healthful foods. Ellen H. Richards, 
one of the foremost workers in home science. says: ‘The pros- 
perity of a nation depends upon the health and morals of its 
citizens, and the health and morals of a people depend mainly 
upon the food they eat and the homes they live in.” Another 
writer says: “In the quality of the homes of the nation abides 
the nation’s destiny. Homes are the manufactories of men, 
and as the homes are so will the men be.” Need we then vex 
our minds over too many social questions when there are so 
many needed reforms in our homes? We find this statement, 
“That all work for the betterment of mankind has its begin- 
ning at the fireside, by which is meant that all genuine reforms 
are begun by the mothers of the land.” These mothers are 
everywhere gathered together into women’s clubs, and it is to 
these clubs that we must look for the elevating of Housekeeping 
to its place as an art and science. Here we have an opportunity 
to accomplish a great work quickly and effectively, and what 
better work could engage our attention? There seems to be a 
misapprehension as to the scope of household economics, and 
we find much difficulty in engaging the interest of our women 
in this line of work. Many say they have enough of the drudg- 
ery of housekeeping at home; when they go to their clubs they 
want something to divert their minds from it; but a course in 
home science simplifies our work and makes it something more 
than a monotonous repetition of unpleasant labors, for it makes 
much difference whether work is done from a scientific or from 
a drudgery standpoint. One lady said to me, “Oh yes, house- 
hold economics is all right in its place, but I want something 
higher than my stomach; something to develop my mind.” I 
thought if that dear woman would study home and school sani- 
tation and hygiene, artistic furnishing, the proper care of the 
body with regard to clothing, diet, rest and exercise, foods we 
use with their relative dietetic, nutritive and economic values 
and their proper cooking, the best mental and moral as well as 
physical development of our children, which go to make up 
well rounded characters, she would find her mind wonderfully 
developed. For it is not alone on the line of housekeeping di- 
rect that household economics has done good work; all ques- 
tions that have an indirect bearing upon the home are included. 
One ardent worker has said that “household economics em- 
braced everything that related to home or life.” Do not think 
this is a dry or uninteresting study; it is not, and from experi- 
ence in the work I predict for every club which takes it up a 
large and enthusiastic department and better attended than any 
other. You will meet the sympathy and co-operation of many 
who in other branches of club work cannot be reached—even 
those few husbands who have a false idea that club women are 
out of their proper place will approve of your efforts. A few 
words might not be amiss as to the best ways of starting this 
work, based upon experience in our home club. If you have 
had no scientific demonstrations in cooking, by all means have 
a week of cooking school; this will awaken a great interest in 
this line and prove very helpful. Engage your local physicians 
to give talks during the year on such subjects as “Home Sani- 
tation,” “Analysis of Foods and Feeding and Nursing the 
Sick,” “Bacteria as Friend and Foe,” “What to do in Emer- 
gencles,” etc. Ask the co-operation of your teachers in the 
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public schools. Subscribe for the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine—this you cannot do without. In it you will find treated 
every phase of home life. The Dietetic Hygiene Gazette gives 
excellent helps upon sanitation and location of homes, prevent- 
ion rather than curing of disease. You might make your first 
meeting an evening for mothers, with an invitation extended to 
mothers outside of your club. Explain to them your plan of 
work and make your program appeal to their special needs. In 
short, observe the scriptural injunction to know fhyself and thy 
household and the knowledge will overflow into the homes of 
others, and by a united effort reach that true nature of home 
expressed by Samuel Smiles in these words: “A healthy home 
presided over by a thrifty, cleanly woman is a training ground 
for young immortals, a sanctuary for the heart, a refuge from 
storms, a sweet resting place after labor, a consolation in sor- 
row, a pride in success, and a joy at all times.” 


The regular program for the day was taken up, with Mrs. 
Mabel D. Hutchison presiding. She introduced Miss Gertrude 
Potwin of the Corning Culture Club, who gave a violin solo 
by request—‘The Ballade and Polonaise,’ by Vieuxtemp—in 
charming style and faultless technique. Her music served as 
a powerful inspiration for ‘the speakers who were to follow. 
Mrs. Hutchison introduced Mrs. Edith L. McGrath of Keo- 
kuk, who spoke on the “Work and Hope of Our Mothers’ 
Club” in these words: | 


THE WORK AND HOPE OF OUR MOTHERS’ CLUB. 


The mothers of pagan Greece seem to have had but one 
purpose in life—to bring into existence children perfect in mind 
and body. Because of this purpose, the pagans of Grecian 
and Spartan history sparkle with records of daring deeds in 
war, victories in the games, achievements in poetry, music and 
art. Since that time, a child has been sent into our midst, from 
whose teaching the motherhood of today has gleaned inspira- 
tion to nobler ends. From Him has been learned that the 
hope of all training in home, in school and in state must be 
the building of character,—to train first the heart, then the 
body and mind 

With these high ideals, we awaken to find ourselves con- 
fronted with stern responsibility, a responsibility that concerns 
not only ourselves and the present, but posterity and the fu- 
ture—reaching, as it does, back to the beginning of the race in 
one direction and extends to the cycles of eternity in the other. 
How pitifully weak and incompetent are the hands into which 
has fallen the blessing and the responsibility of motherhood! 
How rebuked is thoughtless, ignorant parenthood in the suf- 
fering of helplessness and innocence! ‘“To bear, to nurse, 
to train children who must take up the burden of human life 
alone, after we have passed away, and carry on the work that 
falls from our lifeless hands, are subjects of first importance 
to intelligent and patriotic mothers, that we may, “departing, 
leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 

The old idea that we can wholly rely on parental instinct 
for the normal love and protection of our child, is no longer 
tenable. The complex civilization of today requires that we 
give our children more than this, and it is they who, in years 
to come, as they meet life in strength or weakness, will demand 
a strict account of stewardship at our hands. How little we 
know of this wee child entrusted to our care! Bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh, and yet what a mystery it is to us! 
A mystery laden with hidden possibility that a mother’s smiles 
and tears awaken into a blessing or a bane. This mite of hu- 
manity will. reveal itself to us only through sympathy, “the 
mother of patience, the inventor of devices.” The light of 
this truth was first fully reflected by the beloved Froebel, who 
calls us to “Come and live with our children,” and, spreading 
over the Fatherland, it crossed the wide seas and was warmly 
welcomed on our shores. Its searching light penetrated its 
way throughout our land, stirring mother hearts to action. 
Thus, two years ago a Mothers’ Circle was formed in Keokuk. 
Our original idea was most simple. Twelve or fifteen mothers 
met once in two weeks to read and discuss informally the sub- 
jects that concerned our own little ones. Very soon we came 
to realize the need for work in broader fields, and our little 
circle was made an open club, and later became the Home 
Department of the Woman’s Club, an opportunity that brought 
with it several helpful members. We are happy today to as- 
sociate ourselves with similar organizations of the state, many 
of which have such excellent work to their credit. 

Our first year was valuable to us, in that we learned how 
much we did not know about this wee child set down in our 


_and death among children than disease. 


homes, so we have been trying to humbly and reverently learn 
some of the lessons we should have learned before we became 
mothers. 

Too many a girl is allowed to stumble up the path from 
girlhood into womanhood, anxious, half frightened, half con- 
scious at her development, and yet without from her mother 
one loving word of instruction or sympathy concerning those 
things most vital to her health. She is carefully taught how to 
conduct herself as a refined and gentle woman should, yet too 
often is placed upon her head the crown of maternity, without 
even a kindergarten knowledge of her responsibility. There is 
a wide field open to the Mothers’ Club in which to sow a 
knowledge of motherhood. Not the empire knowledge of tradt- 
tions, but that which is illumined by the searchlight of most 
advanced scientific investigation. : 

We firmly believe that a careful and patient child-study 
will result in fewer weaklings and misfits in life! Ambition is 
the natural instinct of motherhood; it is the outgrowth of 
mother love, that love that goes down to the “valley and 
shadow of death” that another might live; that love that counts 
as naught the sacrifice of a lifetime in the hope of accomplish- 
ing its purpose. To scatter seed on such willing soil becomes 
not the privilege but the duty of a mother’s club. It is so 
easy to talk to hearts through ready ears. 

She is only half a mother who does not see her child in 
every child, her own child’s grief in every pain that makes 
another weep. We cannot sit at our own comfortable firesi le 
and calmly view the human wrecks that strew the storm- 
swept shore, and reach out no helping hand. Thus it is, our 
little circle does not exist for itself alone. 

There are mothers who have neither time, nor opportunity, 
nor training for such a club as this, but who would gladiy wel- 
come the suggestions and mental refreshment an open meeting 
might bring. The club that has encouraged such mothers has 
brought light on their obligations to the little ones in their 
keeping, and through them touched the lives of the next gen- 
eration, has done something toward the solving of a social 
problem. 

Such an object has been the inspiration for much of our 
work this winter. With this end in view, a series of lectures 
by our professional men and women was provided, to which 
the mothers and teachers of the city were invited. The first 
one was by Dr. Mary Hoyt, on the “Mother’s Responsibility in 
Preserving the Health of Her Child.” It dealt largely with 
the precautions necessary in the care of infants. Dr. Lapsley 
talked to us at another time on “The Care of the Eye,” and 
Dr. Gramm on “The Care of the Teeth.” Dr. Walker’s lecture 
on the “Nervous System in Childhood” was most helpful. Dr. 
Fuller, in a paper on Children of the Past Twenty Years, 
brought to our notice the startling fact that one death in every 
five during that time, had been an infant under one year of 
age, and that 45 per cent. had died from diseases of the stomach 
and intestines, in most cases directly traceable to improper 
feeding. Ignorance, he claims, is the cause of more suffering 
He pled with mothers 
to correct this evil by a more searching study of the laws of 
exercise, diet, dress, ventilation and sanitation, that we may 
obtain for the men and women of the future the priceless 
blessing of health, from which so many others flow. Prof. 
Hayden, teacher of music in our public schools, talked to us 
on “Children’s Singing,” illustrating by means of a class of 
fifty gathered from the schools. We had an attendance that 
day of 250, discovering to us a fact we mean to vitalize in our 
future work—that where the children appear on the program 
the mothers appear in the audience. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of that meeting our committee has arranged for a Madon- 
na afternoon next week, to have an exhibit in connection with 
the lecture. It has been our effort this winter to interest 
teachers as well as mothers, an effort we did not realize as 
thoroughly as we hoped until last week, when our department 
had charge of the open meeting of the Woman’s Club, and 
chose for our topic, “Co-operation Between the Home and 
the School.” The subject was discussed by both teachers and 
mothers, resulting in a mutual benefit and sympathy. 

We are planning to close the year’s work with a May 
picnic at the park, to which the children of the city, with their 
mothers and teachers, are to be invited as our guests. 

Such has been the character of our work with the public. 
Among ourselves, we have been earnestly studying the child, 
its pre-natal conditions, its literature, in fact, the forces that 
enter into its physical, mental and moral well-being. 

Such is the work and some of the plans that bind our 
hearts together. We are seeking the one great end, that 
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strength may come out of weakness, purity out of knowledge, 
harmony out of discord, life out of death. 


“Mother and Child” was the subject of the talk by Mrs. 
W. H. Baily of the Conversational Club of Des Moines, who 
aid: 
‘ In all collections of pictures are to be found copies of 
the Madonnas, which have evoked the highest genius of the 
masters in all ages since the beautiful princess of the House 
of David and her divine Son exemplified in their relationship 
the holy idea of motherhood and childhood in its perfection. 
The Madonnas suggest different phases of the passion of 
mother-love, tenderness, brooding protection, joyous pride, 
wondrous dreams and hopes for the child, yet all pervaded by 
a sense of renunciation dimly foreseen and felt by Mary, which 
has never mingled with the anticipations of any other mother. 

None but a mother herself can know the rapture that is 
hers when the little one, in health and beauty, is laid for the 
first time upon her arm. What a song of gratitude thrills her 
soul! Never did she pray so earnestly as now to her Heavenl 
Father for help and guidance. Then does she begin to real- 
ize what her own mother has done, and a new veneration fills 
her heart. The ecstasy of that first still hour can be truly imag- 
ined by none but a mother. Moreover, the sorrow of a mother 
over a child gone astray is the deepest possible upon this whole 
sad earth, so fully do the greatest joys have counterpart in 
deepest grief. 

When the dawnings of intelligence begin to light up the 
little face, and vigorous kicks and thrusts of little feet and 
hands indicate the will within the body, then the parents 
begin to realize that they have a human being with a personal- 
ity of its own to guide and instruct. 

No matter how many books on child study, psychology 
and physical development a mother may study; no matter 
how manv brilliant generalizations have made her feel that 
rearing children has been reduced to an exact science, she 
finds that experience upsets her fine theories and that she 
has never found anything that just fits her case—her child 
is different. Of course it is—no other child is surrounded by 
identically the same environment, nor has exactly the same 
pre-natal history. So each mother finds that with the father’s 
assistance she must settle many problems herself and simply 
do the best she can. 

The more complete her self-mastery and the fuller her 
endowment of good sense, the greater will be her success. 
have no theories to advance; my own experience having been 
somewhat limited is perhaps the reason I was asked to speak 
during this hour. The less experience people have the better 
do they know how to bring up children. The time allotted 
is too short for a philosophical treatment of the subject. 

I will present a few observations from the life of a lovely 
mother whom I knew well, whose success in managing her six 
boys and girls was extraordinary. She told me she often over- 
looked little faults, knowing that in time they would be out- 
grown or overcome. She never scolded and seldomed lectured. 
If punishment had to be administered, it was done at once; none 
of her children underwent the nervous strain of anticipated 
punishment, and they always knew exactly why they were 
punished. She always required obedience, but she took a 
middle ground between looseness and too rigid a system. She 
was scrupulous not to exact from the children that which she 
did not practice herself. One point this mother was very par- 
ticular about was that the children should not make a prac- 
tice of staying over night with associates. Once in a great 
while it was allowed as a special privilege in families where 
the parents as well as children were close friends. 

The parents never criticised the teachers in the presence 
of the children. If they felt that a teacher were at fault, the 
matter was settled apart from the children’s knowledge by talk- 
ing it over with the teacher. In that hospitable home the 
teachers always received a warm welcome, and the children 
anticipated their visits with delight. 

_ This mother and her boys were real chums, and the prac- 
tice of kissing their mother when leaving the house and re- 
turning was as fixed as wearing their hats. The result was 
that their breath was never polluted by tobacco or other stimu- 
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lants. As the father and mother were the confidential friends 
of their children, there were no “secrets” from the parents. 
They encouraged the children to express their own ideas, and 
from the first the father patiently answered all questions as 
fully as he could. 

The mother learned very early in her experience not to for- 
bid her children doing things which they had not yet thought 
of, and which they might never attempt but for the suggestion 
thus given, and so avoided the snare many a parent falls into, 
of suggesting a course of action that appeals to a child’s ac- 
tivity, which his sense of obedience is not strong enough to 
resist. These parents never discussed any of their children’s 
peculiarities of taste or temperament in the presence of their 
sons and daughters, nor did they recount before them the 
bright things they had said or done, hence the children were 
neither self-conscious nor pert. 

They were wise enough not to make their children the 
principal theme of conversation with their friends. 

This mother never formulated her theories, but her prac- 
tice was admirable. 

The father and mother were not seeking for self-glory nor 
preferment, but were striving to do their part honestly and 
faithfully, and their chief happiness lay in the well-being and 
well-doing of their children. It was plain that one reason why 
the children were such a comfort to their parents was that 
perfect sincerity was a part of the very atmosphere of the 
home and honesty the practice. 

This mother was herself the example and inspiration fot 
her sons and daughters—for their mother they strove to do 
their very best in school, in college and in life. Gladstone 
says: ‘Precept freezes while example warms. Precept ad- 
dresses us, example lays hold on us. Precept is a marble 
statue, example aglow with life, a thing of flesh and blood.” 

Oh! that we might so absorb right precept into our very 
being, and so live the example we feel in our souls to be the 
true ideal, that our boys and girls should be irresistibly drawn 
into the paths that lead along the shining way of noble living 
and high achievement! 


Mrs. Adaline M. Payne of Nevada, a favorite of the Feder- 
ation since its organization, exceeded the anticipations of her 
friends in the following address: 


THE MODERN MARTHA. 


Whatever may have been the estate of the Martha of an- 
cient date, the Martha of today is a homekeeping matron. And 
our Martha, being endowed with faculty, and residing in an 
Iowa village, is one of the very busiest of women. It avails 
not that she is exempt from many of the burdens that her fore- 
mother carried; that the spindle and shuttle are not in her 
home; that the tax of the thimble and knitting needle and of 
the oven and the laundry is reduced to the minimum; nor that 
schools and churches paternally coax, instruct and amuse her 
babes and youth, and municipal ordinances shoo them at even- 
ing back to the fold. 

The humanity of the age—mindful of birds and beasts, of 
ignorance and misfortune, and so extreme that over in Ohio it 
is said to have led somebody to put an extra brace under a 
piano each night that the instrument might rest its legs a little 
—even this humanity has not lessened Martha’s pack of work 
and worry. For every task of which science or invention or 
legislation has relieved her, some other factor of civilization has 
tossed her two, and she has accepted them both. 
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It is to be remembered that Martha’s natural duties no hu- 
man device has diminished or can diminish; that the old-fash- 
ioned obligations of wifehood and maternity remain; and that 
the intensity of the time has added intensity to their meaning 
and spirit. 

In the eye of the law and of society Martha walks beside 
her husband a responsible soul, having access to the same 
sources of knowledge, inspiration and hope cat he has; and 
her comradeship means effort, activity and nerve expenditure 
that was not exacted of her circumscribed foremother. 

This comradeship quickens her discernment of mother- 
hood’s opportunity to mould possibilities extending far into the 
future. But she is a little at sea concerning authoritative meth- 
ods. Solomon’s code has gone into disrepute, and Froebel’s 
gospel is quite imperfectly understood. Mistakes therefore 
sometimes increase her burdens; as, for instance, when, in heed- 
ing the call, “Come, let us live with the children,” she passes 
the household scepter over to the heir apparent in the high 
chair, multiplies childhood’s necessities, or awakens desires that 
should sleep until the rudiments of self-control have been 
learned. 

- Even her aesthetic sense—kind provision for refreshment— 
augments her tax. Not seldom it is given to securing artistic 
housekeeping at the expense of homekeeping; to impairing 
eyesight in fashioning things far less beautiful than those to be 
had freely; to sacrificing simplicity and utility—first principles 
of beauty—to care-multiplying ornament; to restricting the 
child’s healthful freedom with finery; to awakening the self- 
consciousness detrimental to his mental growth and making 
him hard to satisfy. 

And the mterests of the community, because they interlace 
with those of the home, make heavy demands upon Martha. 
For her husband’s sake she joins the auxiliary of his lodge; for 
the children’s, she goes to the council of mothers and teachers; 
and for the good of the young folks in general she works like 
a Trojan to help the Library Board by entertainment coax from 
pocketbooks the stipend for the Public Library which is with- 
held as tax. 

The Jewish Martha “‘staid by the stuff” while the household 
head offered the sacrifices. But our Martha is the dependence 
for leading the youngsters to the tabernacle, carrying the family 
offering to the altar, and holding up the hands of the prophet. 
In addition she must often gather the church tithes and make 
up deficiencies thereof with her dearly bought earnings from 
feasts and fairs. 

To reduce suffering to the minimum she must skirmish in 
charity work; she must greet new residents, keep friendships in 
repair, and encourage literary and musical interests. 

Her housekeeping still is required in village improvement; 
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her directorship, for the county fair; and her ballot is called for 
when local bonds are the election issue. 

In fact, the whole world, brought by steel rails and copper 
wires and the printed page, seems only just over town; its 
activities are a part of Martha’s life; and if she would take a nap 
and forget it all for a while, the ring of the telephone and the 
whistle of the mail-train protest. 

Martha does not, like the apostle, say, “This one thing I 
do.”” Numberless interests engage her; and the ceaselessness 
of her activity, the diffusiveness of her efforts, defeat some of 
the purposes dearest to her. An object lesson afforded by last 
Faster illustrates this point: At the morning service the solo- 
ist caroled like a matin thrush, 


“Awake, glad soul, awake, awake, 
Thy Lord hath risen long!” 


The chorus responded joyously, 


“O let thy life through all its ways 
One long thanksgiving be!” 


The pulpit ministration was devout and earnest; yet there 
was heaviness in the pews. The eyes of Martha and her sisters 
looked as weary as did those of the men who had jaded in busi- 
ness early and late the whole week long. The good women 
were worn in the worthy cause of serving a delicious supper 
the evening before to increase the church revenue. 

That Martha’s spirit should be heavy at a time when it was 
her right to be glad, confirmed the wish that in public work a 
more direct and less expensive route from the pocketbook to 
its beneficiaries might be established. It likewise awakened the 
query whether it was really needful for Martha herself to fly so 
much, in order to 


“Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in store.” 


It was remembered that quietude had sometimes supplied 
excellent lading for fleeting moments. A Quaker Mary, just 
passed from sight, had furnished an instance in point. Her 
habit of self-control and moderation of desires, of making joy 
a duty and love a law, of punctuating diligence with frequent 
pauses to listen, and of leaving to Heaven the rest, had not, it 
is true, developed providence to a wide humanity but it had de- 
veloped a serene presence strong to uplift and to banish unrest; 
it had made a plain home a shrine whence came offerings of 
love and whence went courage and discretion; it had secured 
blessing from a goodly posterity and reverence from acquaint- 
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ance; it had smoothed the way of extreme age through the 
sloping valley, and finally gilded the receiving shadows. 

And the evangel of quietude, of rest, seerns Martha’s need 
to go along with the divine mission of work which she has 
taken up so earnestly; the rest which adjusts and oils bearings 
and restores elasticity; the rest which reveals relations obscured 
before, shows ways through tangles, and the ladder leading up- 
ward and away from the pillow of stones. In short, the rest 
which clarifies the mind, refreshes hope, preserves freedom and 
multiplies efficiency. 

Men appreciate relaxation and the most successful of them 
appropriate it. A Norwegian farmer who has retired with a 
competence, said to me the other day, “For twenty years after 
[ came to this country I drudged and did not get ahead. Then 
I said to my wife, I’ve kept my face to the ground long enough. 
I’m going to hold up my head, work less and think more. 
Since then I’ve made money.” Said the millionaire, ‘The road 
to my fortune flashed upon me as I woke from a nap one Sun- 
day afternoon on the bank of the lake.” Gen. Grant slept in 
brief intervals of battle, even. Fancy him using such precious 
time in sewing on buttons or blacking his boots. 

Some women appreciate rest. A ruddy German mother of 
a large family being asked the secret of her wholesome fresh- 
ness and serenity, replied: 

“It is my little nap. I fail not daily to shut myself in my 
small room and sleep a bit.” 

“But how can you get away from work and interruptions?” 

“O, but I do.” 

“What if something should happen to the children?” 

‘Nothing is likely to happen to them so bad as for me to 
lose iny rest.” 

Clara Barton, who has witnessed more suffering than any 
other woman in the world, named as the key to her great en- 
durance, “I don’t putter. When I am not doing the one thing 
that is my very life I rest or am entertained.” 

Martha is director of numerous departments as well as ex- 
ecutor of details; her manifold offices demand steady nerves— 
serenity. She needs serenity to secure to her babes the right to 
be well born. She needs it to protect the bairns she “cuddles 
doon,” from both the thoughtlessness and the fussiness of those 
who care for them; from too much home ambition and outside 
zeal; from the evils of ill-conditioned school rooms; from the 
worry by day and the haunting by night of the strained ambi- 
tion to “‘pass’; from the tendency to adapt children to school 
courses; to substitute a mess of pottage in the shape of text 
books for the birthright of wholesome home duties, and the 
sweet influence of birds and bees, of flocks and brooks and 
green things growing. In fact she needs the clear head, the 
steady hand, to hold, inspire and steer her young pilgrims all 
along the noble read. 

“But there’s no place to stop,” remonstrated a Martha who 
had carried the work of the day into the late evening. “You 
are greedy,” was the paternal reproof. And is not greediness 
at the root of much of Martha’s hardship—longing for so much 
that is not truly helpful—so much to be cared for? “I will 
make unto myself no new necessities,” is a motto as practical 
for the household as it was for St. Paul. 

If only a little of the wholesome simplicity which civiliza- 
tion has run away with could be brought back to life, how it 
would fortify serenity. Gone would be the foolish repetitions 
of housekeeping; gone the conglomeration of foods and much 
of the kitchen drudgery; gone the barbaric display and worry 
oi business which maintains display. 

_Easy then would be the division of labor which schools 
childhood in self-helpfulness and dexterity, and the rudiments 
cf that burden-bearing which is essential to make life faithful 
aud fair, Returned would be the children’s early bed-time, with 
its blessing of vigor, growth and joy; with its independence of 
cutfews, and its fortification against vice and woe; and with the 
respite to tune maternal nerves for harmonious response to the 
chorus that will waken with the birds. 

Glorious is service. But “Men do not hew roads to a wall,” 
Mrs. Browning says. Martha’s road-building needs to be—not 
ot byways that bewilder and eventually must be fenced off—but 
in the direction of the everlasting. Doubtless her aims and 
efforts need concentration. 

With herself lies largely her release from over-taxation; 
with herself the economy of her strength the fortifying of her 
spirit, the maintenance of poise, the increase of her efficiency, 
and satisfaction from her work. 

The spirit of the time will excuse her from that portion of 
home work or the world’s work which relates simply to exter- 
nals. It will not excuse her from duties which bear on charac- 
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Address 225 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Dlinois. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


MISS HELEN [f1. COLE is prepared to present this subject 
with Interpretative Readings before Women’s Clubs. 


Address 146 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 
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ter; for characte: is the summing up of human life and of na- 
t‘onal life, and the safeguard of free institutions which have cost 
the struggle of centuries. 

Martha is thinking now-a-days. With her habitual energy 
she is observing and comparing. With the fair opportunity she 
enjoys she may be expected in time to conclude rightly con- 
cerning values, and to arrive at the best distribution of her aims 
and efforts. 

Mrs. Hutchison took great pleasure in introducing Mrs. 
Belle Stoutenborough, twice president of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion, whose sweet presence at once drew forth warmest ap- 
plause of welcome. Mrs. Stoutenborough does not write out 
her speeches, but having the genius of the true orator only 


arranges the heads of her thoughts in her mind, and her speech . 


is evolved as the time, place and subject serve to dictate. Her 
theme, “A Mother’s Influence,” was handled with great power, 
and she held her audience in tears or smiles, wholly at her 
command, throughout her address. 

The program closed with a few “Words to Club Women” 
by Mrs. Cora B. Hillis of Des Moines. At half past two 
o'clock the convention was called to order, with Mrs. Van 
Vechten in-the chair, who introduced Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck 
of Davenport, who presented the greeting of National Council 
of Women, and also a letter from Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis, American member of the Central Peace Commit- 
tee. A resolution embodying the sentiment therein was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Miss Potwin again favored the Convention with a violin 
solo—Legende—Wienawski. 

“The Kindergarten in our Public Schools” was discussed 
by Mrs. L. M. Hardman of Council Bluffs, and Mrs. G. B. 
Little of Burlington, the latter giving an. account of the estab- 
lishmen of Kindergartens in Burlington. Of this, a local paper 
says: 


Motherhood, Children and Home were the chords struck 
with the utmost tenderness in the sessions of the Lowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Whoever imagines that either of the 
three vital public institutions above enumerated are in danger 
of becoming lost sight of in the multiplicity of efforts and aims 
of the woman’s club is in error, for whenever the sentiment 
placing either of them above the comparatively trivial subjects 
of art, travel, literature was uttered, as was frequently the case, 
the convention broke forth in applause. The papers and ad- 
dresses of the morning were such as to picture the most sacred 
moments of home life, to exalt the noble ideal of motherhood 
and wifehood and many times the pictures were drawn so viv- 
idly, that eyes all over the convention hall were suffused with 
tears, showing that hearts had responded to the chords touched 
with such loving, gentle hands. 

Mrs. S. F. Richards, to whom was referred the President’s 
annual address, gave her report, which with its recommenda- 
tions was referred to the incoming Executive Board, to adopt 
or reject the recommendations. 


To the Officers and Members of the I. F. W. C.: 

Your committee appointed to report upon the recommen- 
dations made in the annual address of the President, Mrs. Van 
Vechten, beg leave to report as follows: 

They would recommend the appointment by the president 
of a special committee consisting of three members, to consider 
and report upon proposed amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws of the Federation. 

Said committee to be authorized to formulate proposed 
amendments and for that purpose the chairman of said commit- 
tee is instructed to call as many meetings of the committee dur- 
ing the period previous to the next Biennial session, as shall be 
necessary for their work in such revision. 

The recommendations of the president’s address concerning 
the holding of annual meetings, the election of a portion of the 
officers of each year, the retention of certain members of the 
standing committees and such other recommendations con- 
tained in such address shall be referred to such committee for 
consideration and report thereon. 3 

When such committee has completed its work and formu- 
lated the amendments to be proposed by it the chairman of the 
committee is hereby directed to have an abstract of the pro- 
posed amendments printed, such abstract to be sufficiently ex- 
tended to enable a clear understanding of the amendments to 
be gained therefrom. One copy of this abstract to be fur- 
nished to each club belonging to the Federation at a sufficient 
time prior to the next Biennial meeting to enable each club to 
act upon the proposed amendments for the purpose of instruct- 


ing their delegates in regard to the action to be taken thereon 
at the next Biennial. 

In addition to the duties of said special committee as out- 
lined above, it shall be the duty of the chairman, acting with the 
Federation journalist to be appointed by the incoming president, 
to arrange if possible for the establishment of a club depart- 
ment in as many of the leading newspapers of the state of lowa 
as possible. Such department to appear in such newspaper at 
least once each month and the copy therefor to be furnished by 
the journalist and to have particular reference to the work of 
the clubs belonging to this Federation. . 

Your committee also recommend that in addition the Iowa 
F. W. C. give its endorsement and support to The Club 
Woman of Boston, which covers very carefully the field of work 
of women’s clubs. 

It is understood that said club department is to be main- 
tained without expense to the Federation. , 

Respectfully submitted, 
Siddie F. Richards, 
Mary 'W. Cogswell, 
Gertrude W. Desmond, 
Mrs. ‘E. A. Raymond, 
Elizabeth Robinson, 
‘Committee. 


It was moved and carried that a standing committee on 
Household Economics be appointed by the new Board. 

Miss Potwin again contributed to the success and pleasure 
of the Convention by giving three violin selections, namely: (a) 
“Adagio Pathetic,’ Godard; (b) “La Secret D’Amour,” Klein; 
(c) “Hungarian Dance,” Brahms-Joachim. 

Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher of Marshalltown, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, reported and the names of candidates 
were placed on the board. Many ladies whose names appeared 
promptly declined to serve and other names were substituted. 

Number of delegates reported as entitled to vote, 213. The 
chair appointed Mrs. Day of Dubuque, Mrs. Illick of Burling- 
ton, Miss McMillan of Oskaloosa and Mrs. Knapp of Esther- 
ville, tellers to collect, count and report the ballots cast. The 
voting proceeded immediately and was reported as follows: 
For president, Mrs. Mabel V. D. Hutchison, Ottumwa, 110; 
Mrs. S. F. Richards, Waterloo, 71; scattering, 4. For vice- 
president, Mrs. J. T. Illick of Burlington was elected by accla- 
mation. For recording secretary, Miss Grace Harsh, Creston, 
117; Mrs. Day, Dubuque, 66; blank, 2. For corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Alice A. C. Baily, Des Moines, 166; scattering, 109. 
Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Dodge, Council Bluffs, 152; Mrs. 
T. J. Cook, Algona, 31; blank, 2. Auditor, Mrs. Warren Garst, 
Coon Rapids, to1; Mrs. M. C. Deering, Boone, 80; blank, 4. 

Mrs. Richards moved that the vote be declared unanimous 
for Mrs. Hutchison, which was done. Miss Harsh, Mrs. Baily, 
Miss Dodge and Mrs. Garst were declared elected. Mrs. 
Hutchison had served two terms as treasurer and Mrs. Baily 
was recording secretary from 1895 to 1897. 

None of the ladies were candidates in the usual sense of the 
term, and most of them were completely surprised at being 
elected. The Convention was a model gathering in its non-use 
of political methods. 

The following ladies were elected as delegates to the Bien- 
nial of the G. F. W. C. in 1900: Mrs. Mabel V. D. Hutchi- 
son, president; Miss Alice French, Davenport; Mrs. Maria C. 
Weed, West Union; Mrs. R. P. Dart, Des Moines; Mrs. J. J. 
Seerley, Burlington; ‘Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids; 
Mrs. H. C. Heminway, Cedar Falls; Miss Leoni McMillan, 
Oskaloosa; Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, Marshalltown; Mrs. J. W. 
Rich, Iowa City; Mrs. Isabel Mayne, Emmetsburg. 

Adjourned. 


Before 8 p. m. the First Presbyterian Church, where all the 
sessions were held, was filled to its utmost capacity with people 
anxious to witness the closing exercises of the Biennial and 
enjoy the program. The music of almost the whole program 
was furnished by Burlington talent and reflected great credit 
on the musical culture of Burlington and gave the visiting 
delegates purest pleasure. The first number was a vocal solo 
by Madam Rosa Werthmueller of the “Women’s Musiéal 
Club,” Burlington, with Miss Wyman at the piano, and a string 
quartette composed of Mr. Arthur Schramm, Mr. Frank Woel- 
ber, Mr. A. G. Oberle and Miss Gertrude Bosch. The full, 
clear, rich and strong tones of Madame Werthmueller’s voice 
filled the church till it rang with melody. The entire number 
was repeated in response to the prolonged and ecstatic applause. 
As Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin of Chicago was unavoidably de- 
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tained at home and could not fill her place on the program, 
Mrs. Van Vechten introduced Mrs. Belle Stoutenborough of 
Nebraska, saying they had “captured her on her way to the 
train” and insisted on an address. Mrs. Stoutenborough talked 
brightly and entertainingly on the “Club Woman,” and briefly 
also, and again delighted her hearers. 

Miss Frances Wyman of the Burlington Women’s Musical 
Club, who charmed the ladies of the Federation at Dubuque. 
played a group of five piano numbers, as one almost inspired, 
and every number was applauded with delight. She has a won- 
derfully artistic temperament, and impresses all as being gifted 
in many ways beside music, which with her is a passion. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Mrs. 
Adaline M. Payne of Nevada, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 


At the close of this Third Biennial meeting of the lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, we cannot adjourn without an 
expression of our thanks to those who have made possible a 
convention affording so much enjoyment and profit to those in 
attendance. 

We understand and appreciate the extended, loving prepa- 
ration it has cost; the work of numerous committees, and the 
co-operation of citizens. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention acknowledges especial ob- 
ligation to its beloved and gracious retiring President, Mrs. 
Emma M. Van Vechten, for her faithful, uplifting and efficient 
service, both during the sessions now closing and throughout 
her term of office; and also its debt to her worthy allies, the 
other members of the Executive Board, for the co-operation 
erg has added to the fruitfulness of the endeavors of their 
chief. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to each and all who have 
given us entertainment, either public or private. Especially do 
we thank the City Federation of Burlington, that has borne the 
burden and the heat of a most delightful hospitality. We 
thank sincerely the homes whose warm welcome has thrown 
wide house-door and selected each guest for personal attention. 
We thank the sisterhoods that have given us the fraternal hand- 
clasp; and we thank all those who, living near or coming trom 
afar, have from this platform broadened our horizon, inspired 
better ideals and aims, or contributed to our pure enjoyment. 

Resolved, further, That we are indebted to the press for re- 
porting our meetings, and to the railway officials for granting 
us reduced rates of travel. 

Adaline M. Payne, 


Mrs. W. D. Tisdale, 
Dr. Mary 
ommiuttee. 

Miss Gertrudé Potwin of the Corning Culture Club, upon 
invitation very kindly consented to play for the entertainment 
of the evening audience and gave the “Concerto” Opus 76, De 
Beriot, and the effort was a notable triumph, which was con- 
tributed to by the skillful accompaniment of Mrs. A. B. Tur- 
ner, Jr., of the Corning Culture Club. The music throughout 
the Biennial was of a high order and added vastly to the suc- 
cess of the Biennial, and was perhaps a large element in con- 
tributing toward the remarkable harmony that prevailed 
throughout the convention. 

The retiring President, Mrs. Van Vechten, thanked her as- 
sociates on the executive board, the standing committees and 
the various clubs, for their aid, and introduced her successor, 
Mrs. Mabel V. D. Hutchison, who in a witty little speech 
thanked the Federation for their warm greeting. The Vice- 
President, Mrs. Illick; Recording Secretary, Miss Harsh; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Baily; Treasurer, Miss Dodge, 
were introduced and given the Chautauqua salute. 

Mrs. Garst, Auditor, had returned home and did not then 
known of her election. All present joined in singing “America,” 
and Mrs. Hutchison pronounced the Third Biennial I. F. W. C 
at an end. 

The innovation of having a three days’ session, instead of 
two days, proved itself to be a wise one, for every moment of 
the time was wéTl filled, and many felt that it was all too short. 

Friday at 6 o’clock the Board of Directors of the Burling- 
ton F. W. C. gave a tea in the church parlors to the mew and 
retiring state officers, which was a most delightful and elegant 
affair. The twenty ladies present were seated at one table. The 
decorations were in green and white and were perfect in every 
detail; but best of all was the charming spirit which pervaded 
it all and made strangers and friends equally happy. 

Saturday morning at 11.30 Mrs. Van Vechten gave an 


elaborate breakfast for the incoming and out-going officers, 


which was delightful in every detail, and ended for the old 
board a relationship which has been altogether pleasant and 
profitable. 

The new president, Mrs. Hutchison, entertained the recent- 
ly elected board of directors at her home in Ottumwa,- June 
28th and 20th, when various matters connected with the future 
policy of the I. F. W. C. were discussed. 


“T have only seen one copy of the Club Woman, but that 
was the finest club organ I have yet seen, being replete with in- 
teresting information happily arranged and succinctly stated. 
Wishing your work success, I am cordially yours, Mrs. Neil 
Caruthers, Camden, Arkansas.” 


MRS. ROSE E. HARKINS, 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Procedure ana Practice 


CLASSES :—Private, or in connection with Clubs, D. R. or D. A. R. 
Societies. SINGLE DRILLS before Women’s Clubs oF hoskanian 
Refers to Miss Adele M. Field, New York City, Author of and In- 
structor in Parliamentary Procedure. 

LYNN, MASS 


LECTURES on Sociology 
Literature 


For subjects and dates address WM. G. WARD, 62 Kirk- 
land street, Cambridge. 


taulein Antonie Stolle, 
SEs 

Peper 416 MARLBOROUGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

£82°a | | CLASSES: Private, or in connection with Clubs or 

Ease s Schools in the History of Art. Courses of six lectures or 

at more on Italian Art. Studies of individual Masters of a]: 

= sé 2 Schools. Preparatory lectures for European travel. Single 

“DS Om lectures before Women’s Clubs or Societies. 


LECTURE RECITALS by 
Mrs. Edward A. Cleghorn. 


1. Music In ITALY. 3. Music In ENGLAND 
2. Music IN FRANCE. 4. IRIsH FoOLK-Music.— 
5. Music oF Fiction. 
Also, an ay Velen Co 
kK on Soci sages in Vario 
For further information address— ee 


Mrs. Edward A. Cleghorn, Concord, Massachusetts. 


LECTURES BY... . 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


|. The Progress of Women in the |9th Century. 

2. Byron and the Heroes of the Creek Revolution. 

3. Personal Reminisences of Distinguished People. 

4. The Influence of the Press on Manners and Morals. ; 
For other subjects and dates please’address 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
910 Madison Avenue - - - - - ~- Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Mrs. BERTHA KUNZ BAKER, 


Lectures and Interpretative Recitals. 


Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand). 

The Maid of Orleans (Schiller)—Inspiration. 
Armgart, etc. (George Eliot}—Triumph in Defeat. 
Browning and the New Century. 

Literature as a Force in Life. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. 


For other programs, dates, etc., address— | 
438 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 
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